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HUNGARIAN REFUGEES 


The arrival in Canada of nearly 9000 refugees from Hungary in 
the few weeks from November 26 to January 12 set a large-scale 
emergency operation in motion. The influx was much greater than the 
normal flow of immigrants for a similar period in winter, and the cir- 
cumstances were quite different. The refugees were coming to Canada 
for an extraordinary, and tragic, reason: they had to flee their homes and 
country. Unlike ordinary immigrants, they had no arrangements already 
made for homes and jobs nor did they bring household and personal 
effects or money with them. Medical and other “screening” had not 
been done before departure, and all these procedures had to be attended 
to after arrival. Moreover these people were shaken by their recent 
experiences. Help had to be given them with speed, and in a hundred 
different ways. 

Offers of help were generous and whole-hearted. The federal 
government had, of course, taken initiative in actually getting the people 
here without cost to them, and has followed up by making provision for 
transportation within Canada and for emergency needs. Citizen groups 
of many kinds have thrown all their available resources into the tasks 
of finding accommodation, providing clothing and meals, arranging for 
interpretation, and so on, and prospective employers in considerable 
numbers have come forward with offers of jobs. 

On the whole this unusual operation is being carried out with 
efficiency and despatch, despite some delays and confusion, which result 
at times in bewilderment and frustration both on the part of the refugees 
and of those who are trying to help them. 

Most of the difficulties seem to arise from lack of clear detailed 
information at the local level about federal and provincial governments’ 
intentions with regard to financial and other assistance, and from lack 
of coordination, in some places at least, among the organizations giving 
service. This is something to which early attention should be given. 
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It is important to give newcomers a sound first impression of 
what Canada can offer by way of opportunities for building a good 
life and then to give them all possible help in getting established as 
self-supporting residents who feel at home in our country. — Finding 
homes and employment for them, arranging for instruction in the langu- 
ages and customs of Canada are one part of the initiation. Social 
security—medical care, financial help and so on—is another part. It has 
became obvious that the Hungarian refugees are more than anxious to 
be independent, for most of them are employed within two weeks of 
arrival. But they are subject to the same turns of fortune as the rest of 
us, and need the same help over difficult places. They also need, even 
more than other immigrants, a sympathetic welcome from hosts, em- 
ployers and neighbours. 


It is to be hoped that out of this emergency operation we have learned 
something about organizing our resources for the most economical and 
well-coordinated efforts on behalf not only of Hungarian refugees but 
of all immigrants and, if need arise, others may be displaced from their 
homes because of natural disaster or war. 


We may also have learned something about the difficulties 
daily encountered in the administration of social services in general and 
shown up in sharp relief by the urgency of the refugee operation—such 
as, for instance, the thorny problems of residence requirements and of 
responsibility for financial assistance. It would be good if this experience 
stirred us into correcting some of the anomalies that already exist. 


Professor Morgan’s article, “World Service”, which begins on the next 
page, is particularly timely in view of the establishment of the Canada 
Council in the early days of the current session of Parliament. One of the 
main functions of the new body will be to promote Canada’s cultural 
relations abroad and especially to form a link with Unesco. The article 
sets forth most eloquently the reasons why the nations of the world should 
share their cultural wealth. Sharing as Professor Morgan implies, is not 
giving alone: it can also mean receiving, with humility and grace, what 
others have to offer. 
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WORLD SERVICE 


JOHN S. MORGAN 





N 1954, in your name, a group 

of Canadian students and I 

represented the students and 
faculty of Canada through World 
University Service of Canada at Ox- 
ford, at the International Executive 
in Geneva, and our _ international 
organization at the International As- 
sociation of University Professors and 
Lecturers at Vienna. In your name 
your Secretary and I attended this 
a the General Assembly of 

Vorld University Service in Mysore, 
on India. In 1955 Dean Andrew 
of the University of British Columbia 
represented us at Helsinki in Finland. 


In the course of the past eight 
years, 40 faculty members and 280 
students from Canadian Universities 
have undertaken substantial education 
activities in India, Japan, West Africa, 
Germany, Yugoslavia, Spain, Greece 
and Russia. 

In the name of the students and 
faculty of Canadian Universities, 
$151,500 has gone in the past nine 
years to help students in Europe, 
Middle E ast, Asia and, more recently, 
parts of Africa, to provide themselves 


with books, lodging, health facilities, 


and other materials and service with- 


out which some students in those 
countries would never have gone to 
or remained at their institutions of 
higher learning. 

With your money and your sup- 
port nearly 100 students from more 
than 20 countries have come.to our 
Canadian Universities as overseas 
scholars or exchange scholars, to get 
from our institutions of higher learn- 
ing what we might have to offer in 
the way of higher education and to 
enrich the lives of the students of 
those universities with whom they 
have come in contact. 


What have we learned from this 
experience? I cannot answer for 
others. I ust answer for myself. 

I have discovered what we all 
should know—that there is such a 
thing as the world community of 
scholarship: that the search for know- 
ledge has surmounted all the barriers 
of our modern age of conflict; that 
the need of the student generation 
for more adequate and more effective 
higher education is a common need 
and a common bond between student 
generations in all the countries of 
the world; that the loyalty of scholars 
to their subjects, of teachers to their 


This article is adapted from an address given by Professor Morgan at the 


National Assembly, World University Service of Canada, held at the Uni- 
versity of Montreal last October. We are publishing it because the ideas put 
forward can be applied to many kinds of international service, not just higher 
education. 


A postscript from the author: “Canadian universities, by coordinated 
effort, have raised guarantees of at least 40 free places for Hungarian refugee 
students for the year 1957-58. This has been done without any appeal outside 
the campuses ... At present we are struggling with plans for the Summer 
Program for 1957 which we hope to run as a Seminar in the new nation of 
Ghano (Gold Coast) at the university there, at Achimota near Accra.” 
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students, the dedication of the pre- 
sent generation who instruct to the 
future generation who learn, can— 
and often do-—transcend all the 
differences and difficulties of lan- 
guage, colour, creed, politics and 
history. 

I read in a daily paper (Globe 
and Mail, September 20) that the 
forestry laboratory of my own uni- 
versity exchanges ‘seeds with forestry 
laboratories all over the world, with- 
out reference to ideological or 
political differences, as a member of 
the International Seed Exchange. | 
reflect that the seeds of human 
understanding are those which World 
University Service wishes to exchange 
with the students and staff of the 
universities all over the world. 

This is not always easy, and we 
in Canada have much to learn as 
well as to give in this exchange. Our 
representatives at this year’s seminar 
in Tutzing in Bavaria must have been 
sharply aware of the very different 
concepts of a university education 
which are held by their German 
colleagues and themselves. 

I was myself present when a 
German law student explained that 
he had no prescribed courses, no 
lectures, no term-end or year-end 
examinations, very little guidance on 
what instructor to attend or what 
books to read. “But” he said “ 
you begin to cheer with relief, 
remember that I do have my final 
examinations when I may be asked 
questions on any topic within the 
whole field of my subject”. 


before 


Other students from Canada must 
have been struck by other differences 
between their own assumptions and 
those of their colleagues from other 
countries. One student I met on the 
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plane said to me “Of course your 
students are looking to you for pre- 
paration for their future work in 
very practical terms—you are expect- 
ed to be concerned with the know- 
ledge and skill that are needed to 
answer the practical problems of 
today. Our students are looking to 
their professors for new knowledge, 
for an extension of the fundamental 
knowledge in their field. We hope 
to learn how to create the knowledge 
and skill which our industrial and 
professional workers will apply to 
the problems of the future”. I do not 
know whether you would accept his 
opinion, but it raises some challeng- 
ing questions for all of us about our 
institutions of higher learning. 


Exchange of Ideas 

The only effective way to learn 
to adapt our own preconceptions to 
the different cultural standards, the 
different administrative norms, the 
different expectations of our fellow 
students, is to exchange freely our 
ideas and our insights. This can most 
effectively be achieved by human 
encounter on equal terms. It is for 
this reason that our Canadian WUSC 
attaches so much importance to our 
Summer Program. 

We believe it to be a vital educa- 
tional experience for all who take 
part in the planned study-tours and 
the international Seminar. We believe 
that all who come from those en- 
counters emerge with broader hori- 
zons of knowledge, keener insights 
into the needs and excellencies of 
other nations, and a deep humility 
coming from the recognition that 
there are other and often better 
answers to some of our own difficult 
problems than those we have thus 
far attempted here at home. 
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Some of us have discovered that 
by the peoples of many nations 
Canada is watched with a peculiar 
intentness, and Canadians at_ inter- 
national meetings find themselves 
singled out with a frequency that is 
more than a coincidence and very 
often has little relation to their per- 
sonal qualities and achievements. We 
need to ask ourselves why this should 
be so, and what special responsibilities 
we should be assuming in the world 
community. I can only hazard my 
own answers to these questions and 
ask you to ponder on them and see 
if you can find better answers. 


Canada and the World 


Canada was once a colony and 

now a rich and influential independ- 
ent nation. Many countries are today 
swept by a wave of “anti- colonial- 
ism”. This is one of those emotionally 
colewed phrases that stir anger and 
pride and which mean so much or so 
little that they are dangerous both 
to those who use them and _ those 
who hear them. And yet it is import- 
ant to understand what underlies this 
surge of feeling, among those who are 
rapidly developing themselves as free 
and independent nations. 


We should know by now that 
feelings are as important as facts; that, 
if deeply stirred, human beings will 
behave in ways which may appear to 
us to be economically or politically 
illogical; that, as Aldous Huxley once 
said, ‘the human being has an infinite 
capacity for inconsistency’. We in 
Canada have grown from colony to 
nation, and all those whose national 
consciousness now stirs them to 
search for better things look to us 
with respect and envy. 

Canada is a nation with people 
whose roots and mother-tongues 
come from all parts of the world. 
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We have two predominant cultural 
heritages of which we are, or should 
be, doubly proud. In the twentieth 
century we are coming to inherit 
the cultural traditions not of two but 
of many nations of the earth. What 
we do to unite these heritages within 
one nation is the test of our survival. 


I think I would say that we are 
not like some other nations that have 
drawn heavily on immigration for 
their expansion. We are not trying 
to make these new Canadians into 
Good Canadians. We are, I hope and 
believe, trying to do something much 
more difficult and much more signi- 
ficant—to make a Good Canada out 
of this rich kaleidoscope of human 
cultures. 


My friend in Athens this summer, 
a Greek lawyer, to whom I tried to 
explain the Canadian Constitution (in 
French!), was astonished that we 
should have in one country both the 
basic tradition of English Common 
Law, and the basic tradition of Roman 
Law. My friends in Bombay, just 
emerging from bloody riots over the 
question of whether ‘the city should 
be part of a Gujerati-speaking or a 
Maharasti-speaking province, were 
equally astonished that we should 
have two official languages. 

I ask myself this question: as the 
peoples of the world look at our 
attempts in Canada to create a 
national unity without uniformity, to 
encourage diversity without division, 
have we not a responsibility to con- 
tribute from that experience to the 
needs of others? Do we meet that 
responsibility in the councils of the 
nations? Do we recognize that res- 
ponsibility in the education of our 
ae leaders? Perhaps the answer 

, “In part, we do—but not clearly 
‘ana and on far too small a scale”. 
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Sharing our Wealth 


It is my belief that, small though 
we are in budget, in program, and 
in numbers, World University Ser- 
vice of Canada does provide at least 
one avenue by which members of the 
university community can take a 
responsible share in this vital experi- 
ment of creating an atmosphere in 
one sector of world affairs which 
respects the unique qualities of diver- 
sity in its human members, within 
and without the boundaries of our 
countries. 


Canada is rich: rich in money, 
rich in land, in mineral wealth, in 
water power, in potential atomic 


power. Just how rich we are we do 
not realize unless we have some 
genuine encounter with the three- 
quarters of the human race who are 
not rich. 


We grumble if our libraries can- 
not at once produce the book or 
reference that we may need—but 
through World University Service 
we have provided typewriters, dupli- 
cators and paper in order that the 
students in an Asian university may 
produce their own textbooks. 

We talk—and we talk with urgency 
and rightly so—of the need to provide 
university facilities in Canada for 
twice and three times the number of 
students who now attend our colleges 
if we are to meet the challenge of 
our new age of automation. What 
then must be the problem of India, 
of Burma, of Indonesia and other 
countries whose universities must not 
only meet the demands of the new 
age in industry but must create and 
sustain an industrial revolution that 
will bring them from the age of 
peasant industry into the technolo- 
gical productive industry of the 
twentieth century? 
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If any of us fail in these tasks, 
whole nations must suffer for our 
failure. And I ask myself—have we 
done enough even to acknowledge, 
let alone fulfil, our obligation to 
share the riches we already possess? 

I can find no comfort in the limited 
opportunities there are for study in 
our universities by students from 
overseas. It is true we welcome them, 
if they pay their fees and maintain 
themselves, but should we not reach 
out from our plenty and search out 
ways and means of bringing them 
here? It is true that, under the 
Colombo Plan, we have done some- 
thing to share our heritage of higher 
education with others. It is true that 
WUSC Scholarships make it possible 
to bring a dozen or so students each 
year to Canada. But is it enough? 
Is it a just proportion of our good 
fortune that we share with our col- 
leagues in the world community of 
scholarship? 


Only last September at the In- 
stitute of Public Administration of 


Canada Dr. Brock Chisholm asked 
the same questions about our material 
wealth. We have not yet found prac- 
ticable ways to share our abundance 
of food, primary products, consump- 
tion goods—with those who need 
them, not as luxuries, but as_ basic 
necessities of life. 

Wealth is always accompanied by 
obligations. Are we really sensitive 
to the fact that many nations and 
peoples all over the world are asking 
—and rightly asking—in what ways is 
Canada fulfilling the obligations of 
its heritage? Have we already begun 
to study them, let alone meet them? 

Canada is placed geographically at 
the cross-roads of the modern world. 
Our nearest frontier is, of course, 
that with the United States; our next 
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nearest is that with Russia: we have 
ocean frontiers that face Europe on 
the one side and Asia on the other. 
We have most of the populated 
world for our neighbours. To them 
we have all the obligations of neigh- 
bourhood. Have we yet fulfilled the 
most elementary duty ‘of a good neigh- 
bour, which is to offer a hand of 
friendship, to get to know our neigh- 
bours? 


Communicating 

If WUSC helps Canadian students 
get to know their neighbours in the 
world it is at least a significant con- 
tribution to this first duty 
imposed upon us in this age of rapid 
communication. On the whole our 
need is greater than theirs. They 
know us better than we know them. 
They welcome Canadians in their 
countries with an eagerness and an 
affection which, as a visitor in your 
name, I hope we shall find ways to 
reciprocate in the years ahead. 

Peoples of other lands look to 
Canada and to Canadians for guidance 
and for leadership. In international 
meetings Canadian representatives 
find themselves called upon to inter- 
pret the views of one neighbour to 
another, to accept responsibility for 
searching in our experience for ac- 
ceptable formulations which meet the 
needs and aspirations of groups of 
peoples in social, political and eco- 
nomic conflict with each other, to 
seek ways by which the rich in 
material goods can contribute, with- 
out concurrent conditions, to the 
needs of all, and the rich in non- 
material wealth can make their con- 
tribution to the needs of those like 
ourselves who are young and brash 
in the wisdom of age-old cultures. 


pre- 


Do we, in our universities, 
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pare Canadians, be they prospective 
engineers or doctors, social workers, 
lawyers or teachers, scientists or 
poets, mathematicians or nurses, 
businessmen or bankers—do we give 
them anything to help them to meet 
these demands which the world makes 
upon us? And I can find little comfort 
either in the curricular or the extra- 
curricular activities open to students 
or faculty in our universities. 


It is with these reflections in mind 
that I direct your attention to the 
business of this Assembly. It is in 
this context that World University 
Service has significance for the uni- 
versities of Canada. It is with this 
sense of opportunity and obligation 
that we approach our federal govern- 
ment, our provincial governments, 
our university administrations, our 
faculties and our students for their 
support and assistance. It is our duty 
to find practical workaday answers 
to some of these unanswered ques- 
tions. 


It is my belief—and essentially the 
belief of those of us who give time 


and effort to the support of this or- 
ganization—that Canada requires of 
its graduates that they serve their 
generation not merely as leaders in 
Canada, but that the world com- 
munity requires of Canada’s graduates 
that they make their due contribution 
to the material and the non-material 
prosperity and well-being of their 
generation of every colour, creed, 
race and religion. 

In this situation the universities of 
Canada must regard the total educa- 
tion of graduates as necessarily in- 
cluding some exposure to world 
knowledge, some exposure to the 
realities of the world of which they 
are among the most favoured in- 
habitants, some opportunity to en- 
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counter in person the peoples of 
other nations. 

World University Service is the 
only university organization that 
brings together faculty and students 
in a partnership amongst ourselves 
and with our colleagues in the world 
community of scholarship. Here in 
this relatively small undertaking we 
can see clearly that it is no longer 
true that East is East and West is 
West and never the twain shall meet. 
The North and the South, the East 
and the West, have met and in the 
quality of their meeting lies the 
matrix of our future. 


A Social Dynamic 

There is one other contribution 
which I believe we must learn to 
make more effectively than we have 
thus far done. I read in Canon Pux- 
ley’s account as leader of last year’s 
Russian Tour the following: 

When my students and I returned to 
Germany at the end of July we were 
asked to give a panel discussion of our 
Soviet experience at the WUS Seminar 
that we had been attending in Bavaria. 
During a question time, we were asked 
whether we considered Russia an active 
military threat to the West at this 
moment. 

Immediately and without hesitation 
one of my students replied “The threat 
to the West lies not in Russian arms 
but in our own inner weakness”. I was 
much impressed with this reply which 
I had never before heard voiced by any 
member of the group. It happens to be 
my own view which I have been preach- 
ing in Canada for some seven years 
now that we have at the moment no 
social dynamic comparable to that of 
communism. 

Democracy as we have inherited it 
and developed it in the West is an out- 
come of Christianity, of a belief in the 
sanctity and significance of the indivi- 
dual. Divorced from a Christian basis, 
it can become degenerate and effete. 
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I recall at this point a poignant 
moment when last August 6th I stood 
on the threshold of the Parthenon 
and my host, himself a philosopher 
and historian, said to me, “There is 
the Pnyx, where Athenian democracy 
saw its flower in the Age of Pericles; 
and there is the Areopagus, w here 
Paul preached his famous sermon 
which began ‘On my way I saw an 
altar addressed to an Unknown God’.” 
On that small hill there met the twin 
streams of the Greek and Judaeo- 
Christian traditions from which our 
civilization draws its inspiration and 
its abiding strength and I must ask 
you the same question I ask my 
students. 

The poet O’Shaughnessy in_ his 
Ode to the Lotus Eaters wrote: 

We are the music-makers, 


We are the dreamers of dreams. 
* * . o 


One man with a dream, at 
pleasure 
Shall go forth and conquer a 
crown. 
And three, with a new song’s 
measure, 
Can trample a kingdom down. 
If you think that is pure roman- 
ticism—just stop a moment. In my 
lifetime—and I am barely middle-a aged 
—I have some recollections that sug- 
gest that this is in fact true: 


In 1932, at Oxford, I saw and heard 
a little man in white homespun whose 
dream of Swaraj has brought inde- 
pendence to a whole sub-continent. 

In 1936 I heard, over the radio, the 
voice of a man who freed a great 
nation from economic paralysis with 
the words “The only thing we have 
to fear is fear itself”. 

In the late 1930’s we all heard the 
savage dreams of Blood and Soil of 
a man whose vaulting ambition led 
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a whole generation to trample out 
the grapes of wrath in the furthest 
corners of the globe, and in 1940 the 
defiant voice which rallied a people: 
“We shall fight on the beaches, we 
shall fight in the fields, we shall fight 
in the streets, we shall fight on, if 


Beveridge has called “the night’s 
insane dream of power over other 
men, without limit and without 
mercy ... ” and with other songs 
on their lips. 


As we turn now to our practical 





tasks I ask that you should hear as an 
echo in your thought this question, 
What dreams shall we dream? What 
songs shall we sing? 


necessary alone... ” 


There are others still with us. 
There are those with what Lord 


NOMINATIONS 


The Canadian Welfare Council’s Nominating Com- 


mittee invites Council Members to submit names of people 
(with their qualifications) for a list of lay people from which 
the Committee will prepare a slate of nominations of mem- 


bers at large for the 1957-58 Board of Governors. Sug- 


gestions should be sent by March 1st to the Executive Di- 


rector, Canadian Welfare Council, 55 Parkdale Avenue, 


Ottawa 3. 


“Dear, most justly dear to every land beneath the sun, are the children 
born in her bosom and nursed upon her breast; but when the man of 
another country, wherever born, speaking whatever speech, holding whatever 
creed, seeks out a country to serve and honour and cleave to, in weal or 
in woe—when he heaves up the anchor of his heart from its old moorings, 
and lays at the feet of the mistress of his choice, his new country, all the 
hopes of his ripe manhood, he establishes by such devotion a claim to 
consideration not second even to that of the children of the soil.”—Thomas 
D’Arcy McGee, 1862. 
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BRITISH COLUMBIA’S NEW CORRECTIONAL 
INSTITUTION 
HANEY, B.C. 


This is a vocational institution for reformable adult offenders, 
located near the town of Haney (population 1500) in the Fraser 
Valley, about 20 miles from Vancouver. 

A programme representing a new departure in correctional 
procedures is planned, and OUTSTANDING OPPORTUNITIES are available 
as follows for able and enthusiastic professional workers in this field: 


Assistant Supervisor of Education (Vocational) 
Salary: $400. to $480. per month 
Should have a vocational professional certificate or Senior High 
School industrial arts teaching certificate; at least 2 years of full 
time administrative, supervisory or teaching experience in a cor- 
rectional institution. 


Supervisor of Guidance and Counselling 
Supervisor of Social Education 
Salary: $387. to $460. per month 
Should be graduates in social work from a recognized uni- 
versity, preferably with post-graduate training, and have related 
experience including administration. 


Counsellors 
Salaries: Grade 1—$281. to $339. per month 
Grade 2—$327. to $387. per month 
Emphasis on casework. Should be graduates in Social Work 
from a recognized university, preferably with post-graduate train- 
ing. 
Psychologist 
Salary: $327. to $387. per month 
Should be graduate of a recognized university in clinical psy- 


chology, preferably with post graduate training; several years’ 
clinical experience. 


Application forms obtainable from and to be returned to 


The Chairman, 

B.C. Civil Service Commission, 
544 Michigan Street, 
VICTORIA, B.C. 


not later than March 1, 1957. 
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PERENNIAL ANNUALS 


ESTHER CLARK WRIGHT 





Gc HE flowers that bloom in the 
spring, tra-la, have nothing to 
do with the case.” Perennial 

annual meetings may, in fact, be the 
ruination of the flowers that bloom 
in the spring. Whole gardens are 
known to have been choked by weeds 
and forever lost because perennial 
annuals have taken the gardeners to 
distant parts just when the gardens 
needed special care. 


Annual meetings— they come in the 
spring, they come in the autumn, they 
come in the summer, they come in the 
winter. The school year, the fiscal 
year, the calendar year, the presidents’ 
convenience, the treasurers’ difficul- 
ties in closing the books— any thing— 
may set off perennial annuals in any 
season, any month, any week, almost 
any day. They generally avoid 
Christmas Day ‘but some ‘of them 
come on December 27—and what that 
can do to the family’s Christmas plans, 
and even to the Christmas dinner, is 
too painful to dwell upon. 

What hardy varieties these peren- 
nial annuals are! Neither heat nor 
cold, humidity nor blizzards, can 
keep them from burgeoning. Summer 
or winter, seedtime or harvest, may 
fail to arrive, but the year’s crop of 
annual meetings is sure as death. 

The new year’s calendar is not yet 
hanging on ‘the wall; but the second 
Monday in January, or the fourth 
Wednesday in June, is already ringed 
around in someone’s mind. 


Somewhere some president is toss- 
ing uneasily o’ nights for fear he, or 
his stenographer, will be unable to 
think up those polished phrases and 
ringing challenges that will make his 
next presidential address the best yet. 

Some secretary is striving to make 
the annual hashing over of the same 
old business and the same old program 
sound as if it meant something and 
was getting somewhere. 

Some treasurer is setting out his 
black ink and his red ink, counting 
out his pennies and rounding up 
delinquents. 

And then there are the committees 
struggling with the perennial prob- 
lems. Shall the meeting follow the set 
pattern or shall it venture on a temp- 
ting innovation? 

iow many VIPs can be persuaded 
to attend? What is the optimum 
number of VIPs—enough to attract 
delegates and point up the importance 
of the occasion, yet not enough to 
take up the time ‘of the officers and 
make the meeting heavy with dull- 
ness? 

What is the optimum number of 
functions—enough to provide relaxa- 
tion and good fellowship, yet not 
enough to interfere with the business 
in hand? 


Should a public address system be 
used? Should the meetings be biling- 
ual? What can be done with the 
ordinary delegates while the officers 
are conferring or waiting on VIPs? 





Mrs. Wright, a member of our Editorial Board, brought this manuscript 
into the office one day with a twinkle in her eye. It is in a different vein from 
her latest books, The Loyalists of New Brunswick and The Saint John River, 
but not out of character— she has a rare sense of fun. 
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Where can committees meet? When 
can committees meet? How can com- 
mittees meet? Why do committees 
meet? 

Other people are scratching their 
heads, too—the mayors, the premiers, 
the governors, the heads of this and 
that, who must, in a few well chosen 
words, welcome, congratulate, and 
farewell these perennial annuals. 

“And what there is to say,” if one 
may parody T. S. Eliot, “has already 
been said once or tw ice, or several 
times, by men whom one cannot hope 
to emulate...” 

There are the reporters who must, 
in this era of public relations, avoid 
offending the ancient and honourable 
and influential, and must make dull 
meetings sound interesting, trivial 
affairs matters of moment, stodgy 
routine a sparkling originality. 

And later on, the delegates will be 
at it, too, when they must impress 
upon their bored confréres at home 
the earnestness of the serious business 
of the annual meeting and the gaiety 
of the lighter moments. 

This increase of the perennial annu- 
als is one of the most remarkable 
phenomena of the twentieth century. 
If you sell anything, you must meet 
every year with other people who sell 
it. If you buy anything, you must 
meet every year with other people 
who buy it. 

People meet annually, with much 
backslapping, because they are men, 
or, with much kissing, because they 
are women. They meet because they 
work or because they play. 

There are annual meetings of those 
who suffer from some ailment and of 
those who do not suffer from ail- 
ments. 

There are annual gatherings of 
people who believe in some creed, and 
of those who do not believe in any 
creed. 
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People meet annually because they 
think alike or because they do not 
think alike, because they have studied 
or because they have not studied. 

There are annual meetings of 
people who want something done, 
and of people who do not want any- 
thing done. 

Can anything be done about this 
alarming growth of perennial annuals? 
Two suggestions may be offered. 

First, have nothing to do with them 
—instead nourish in secret certain 
interests, read about them, practise 
them behind closed doors, slip surrep- 
titiously into a back seat after the 
lights are out, or, if necessary, don a 
disguise. Everybody could have a 
private hoard of hobbies — Archery, 
Bear baiting, Crocheting, Disarma- 
ment, Esperanto, Filing, and on down 
the alphabet. 

Second, there might be a morator- 
ium, an “annus mirabilis’—a year 
when no annual meetings were held. 
Consider how much work the officers 
of any organization could accomplish 
if there were no presidential addresses, 
no secretaries’ reports, no financial 
statements to prepare and plough 
through, no programs to draw up, no 
speakers to cajole into coming, no 
endless dinners or crowded recep- 
tions, no journeys to and fro, no 
hangovers... 

Consider, too, the savings. The 
national debt could be extinguished 
in that year, with the savings in work- 
ing hours, hotel bills, fares, clothes, 
coffee and cocktails, paper and rib- 
bons, cellophane-covered name cards 

It would be stupendous. Something 
must be done. 

“Mr. Chairman, I beg to move, 
seconded by my colleague from 
Utopia, that the annual meeting be 
dispensed with.” 
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THE LEGAL EFFECTS 
OF ADOPTION 


RICHARD SPLANE 





HOSE in the child welfare field 

who have been concerned about 

the state of adoption law in 
Canada have a _ powerful ally in 
Gilbert D. Kennedy, Professor of 
Law at the University of British 
Columbia. Professor Kennedy in an 
essay on the legal effects of adoption, 
to which the Canadian Bar Review 
devoted an entire issue, has presented 
not only a penetrating analysis of his 
subject, and directed upon Canadian 
adoption law a severe critical judg- 
ment; he has also offered an outline 
of the principles upon which the 
amendments he believes are required 
may be based. 

His analysis takes the form of a 
detailed and painstaking review of 
Canadian adoption legislation and case 
law together with comparisons with 
the legislation of a number of other 
countries, notably New Zealand and 
England. It explores the complexities 
of the family relationships affected 
when a child leaves one family and 
becomes a member of another and, in 
even greater detail, it examines the 
problems of property and succession 
involved when such a move is made. 

Professor Kennedy’s criticism of 
Canadian adoption legislation springs 
from his strongly held view that the 
1The Canadian Bar Review, August-September, 

1955. (Reprints available from the Canadian 


Bar Association, 77 Metcalfe Street, Ottawa. 
Price $1.00). 


function of adoption is to make the 
adopted child for all purposes and in 
all respects the child of his adopting 
family, and to cut off all ties with his 
former family. 

In the present state of adoption 
legislation in the twelve Canadian 
jurisdictions involved (the ten pro- 
vinces, Yukon and the Northwest 
Territories) this goal has not been 
achieved. Substantial progress has 
been made toward it but Professor 
Kennedy finds the legislation in all 
the jurisdictions to be, in some 
measure, inadequate and anomalous. 

What the legislatures have done 
and continue to do is, in his words, 
“to transfer, piecemeal, particular 
rights and obligations from the na- 
tural to the adopting family, leaving 
the common law to fill in the gaps”. 


The common law, however, based 
as it is upon ancient principles and 
customs, has been slow to recognize 
adoption. Traditionally it held that 
parents could not enter into binding 
agreements to deprive themselves of 
the custody and control of their 
children and if they elected to do so 
they could at any moment resume 
their control over them. From this 
position the common law has ad- 
vanced only slowly and cautiously ; 
it continues to be an inadequate in- 
strument for dealing with residual 
problems left by the statute law. 





Mr. Splane is a research economist in the welfare section, Research and 
Statistics Division, Department of National Health and Welfare. He got bis 
first year of social work training at the London School of Economics, com- 


pleted 


work for the Master’s degree at the Toronto School of Social Work 


and is now working towards a doctorate. He was Superintendent of the 
Cornwall, Ontario, Children’s Aid Society for two years. 
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This brings Professor Kennedy to 
his blueprint for reform—new adop- 
tion legislation which will move the 
child from his old to his new family 
‘for all purposes subject to a few 
specific exceptions’. 


The basic provisions which he be- 
lieves are required to provide a 
suitable base for adequate adoption 
legislation are set out in a six-point 
proposal, as follows: 


For all purposes an adopted child 
becomes upon adoption the child of 
the adopting parent, and the adopting 
parent becomes the parent of the child, 
as if the child had been born to that 
parent in lawful wedlock. 


2. For all purposes an adopted child 
ceases, upon adoption, to be the child 
of his existing parents (whether his 
natural parents or his adopting parents 
under a previous adoption), and the 
existing parents of the adopted child 
cease to be his parents. 

. The relationship to one another of 
a persons (whether the adopted per- 
son, the adopting parents, the natural 
parents, or any other persons) shall be 
determined in accordance with the 
foregoing provisions of the section. 


4. Subsections two and three of this 
section shall not apply, for the pur- 
poses of the laws relating to incest and 
to the prohibited degrees of marriage, 
to remove any persons from a relation- 
ship in consanguinity which, but for 
this section, would have existed be- 
tween them. 

5. This section is to be read subject to 
the provisions of any act which dis- 
tinguishes in any way between persons 
related by adoption and persons not so 
related. 

The adopted child shall have such 
Christian name or names as the court 
may specify, in the adoption order, and 
shall assume the surname of his adopt- 
ing parent unless the court otherwise 
orders. 


In brief, Professor Kennedy pre- 
sents a scholarly analysis of adoption, 
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expresses a conviction that Canadian 
adoption law needs to be improved 
and proposes a basis on which the 
improvement can be made. 


What is the significance of the 
essay for the child welfare field? One 
answer is that it is essential reading 
for the case workers, supervisors and 
administrators of adoption programs 
in Canada. It is upon the legal side of 
adoption that welfare personnel have 
been least knowledgeable. 

While social work publications 
abound in articles on the psycho- 
logical and social aspects of adoption 
it has always been comparatively 
difficult for adoption workers to have 
access to material on its legal aspects. 
Kennedy offers a wealth of informa- 
tion to those prepared to give his 
study the careful reading it deserves. 
Until the staffs of adoption agencies 
possess an adequate knowledge of the 
kind of material he presents on the 
legal effects of adoption, can the 
agencies feel sure that they are offer- 
ing a complete service to adopting 
parents? 

More important than the work as a 
source of information is its signifi- 
cance as a document with a message. 
Part of the message is a warning that 
the 10,000 or more adoptions being 
completed annually in Canada suffer 
from certain legal defects—legal de- 
fects which have serious social conse- 
quences. 

Professor Kennedy makes this point 
in the following passage, which con- 
cludes with a single but telling illus- 
tration: 

Unless the whole question of the 
status and incidents of adoption is not 
thoroughly canvassed soon —if our 
present piecemeal and inadequate adop- 
tion legislation remains in its present 
state—more and more anomalies will 
appear daily as more and more adopted 
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children grow up, marry, have their 
own children and then die. We shall 
be met, for example, with cases of 
illegitimate children of teen-age girls, 
long since adopted out, entitled many 
years later to a legal share in their 
natural mothers’ intestate estates. And 
what of the social adjustments as a 
share of a natural relation’s estate is 
paid to the adopted child? Will one 
family beg:n visiting (and interfering) 
with the other? I mention only one 
problem here to illustrate. 


JUNK PLAYGROUND 


In addition to his warning, Profes- 
sor Kennedy offers his six-point legis- 
lative solution. Is it a solution with 
which the child welfare field agrees? 
Does it contain anything which runs 
counter to thinking among Canadian 
adoption workers? Or does it offer an 
opportunity for the child welfare 
field to associate itself with a pro- 
posal for legislative change which is 
of significance for the social as well 
as for the legal aspects of adoption? 


THERESE MORISSET 





E-READING my travel diary, I have 

just found some notes about 

a playground we visited in 

Copenhagen on the way to the Inter- 

national Conference of Social Work, 

and I can’t refrain from sending you 
a brief description of it. 


The Junk Playground, as it is 
called, is very large. It was rented by 
the parents in the Oesterbro district 
as a place for children to play during 
the warm seasons. The name “Junk” 
is both the proper name of the play- 
ground and an explanation of the 
material used by the youngsters — 
second-hand wood, old boards, car- 
tons of all kinds, and other waste 
building materials. 


The children build little houses, do 
modelling, and make gardens where 
they cultivate vegetables and flowers, 
raise chickens, and so on. The child- 
ren who build houses have all the 
freedom in the world to do it ac- 
cording to their own taste. That is 
why a glance at the playground shows 
little buildings of such different de- 
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signs. The children set about their 
construction in groups of three and 
their house is their property for the 
whole summer. 


The organization is connected with 
cooperative housing projects. “But 
how are the materials obtained?” you 
will ask. The state contributes 80 per 
cent of the expenses and, so that the 
children will appreciate what costs 
them an effort, they sell newspapers 
and waste paper to raise the remaining 
20 per cent. 

A mother and her sixteen-year-old 
daughter do the supervision. About a 
hundred and fifty children frequent 
the playground and bring their lunch 
every day. At the end of the season 
they have an exhibition of their work, 
since everything is demolished for the 
winter and they begin again the next 
year. 

This is one way they give children 
an opportunity for healthy play in 
Denmark, and it develops the initia- 
tive and the talents of everyone. The 
idea is worth copying. 
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Dear Editor: 


I would commend the book reviews 
in the November 1, 1956, issue of 
Canadian Welfare. Two dealt with 
health insurance and its administra- 
tion; a third with pension and welfare 
plans in Canada. 

The subject matter is unavoidably 
complex, but such reviews encourage 
the inquisitive reader to explore 
these fields of knowledge which are 
so important to us whether it be 
from the viewpoint of the health and 
longevity of Canadians, their tax 
costs or their geriatrics. 

E. W. Crowe, F.S.A. 
Montreal 


Dear Editor: 


I would like to commend your 
editorial, “Care of Children”, in the 
December issue, for its excellent 
interpretation of current child wel- 
fare principles. 

Such interpretation is vital at all 
times, but particularly when a project 
catches the public’s imagination, and 
all concept of what happens to the 
individual child is lost in a wave of 
sympathy for the kind couple who 
are giv ing so much of themselves in 
the interests of others. 

Your editorial emphasizes many 
positive aspects of a sound child wel- 
fare program: avoiding separation 
from family and home where this is 
at all possible, meeting the individual 
needs of each child, providing a 
normal family life, and long range 
planning for those who must be 
separated. 
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These principles have been deve- 
loped as the result of long experience 
of the child welfare agencies, and of 
many years of research on the needs 
of children in the fields of psychiatry, 
psychology and casework. 


Dr. Bowbly, for example, in his 
publication “Maternal Care and 
Mental Health” emphasizes the im- 
portance of a mother-substitute per- 
son for small children, and individual 
attention for all children if they are 
to develop into secure, well adjusted 
adults. 

As you point out, the foster home 


is used to provide this individual care, 
except for children who need special 
kinds of care and treatment that can 
be provided only in an_ institution. 
We might add that, in the modern 
children’s institution, the program is 
geared to the needs of the individual 
child and provides him with as much 
individual attention as possible. 

The large institution is avoided 
today or, if the institution must be 
large, the usual pattern is to establish 
small units for 10 to 25 children at 
the most. With this type of set-up, 
the children do not have to feel that 
they are competing with a large 
group of other children for attention. 

We sincerely hope that your 
editorial will have wide circulation, 
as we feel that the public is entitled 
to and should know the dangers that 
are inherent in placing children in 
a home which does not take cogni- 
zance of the many well-tested child 
welfare standards. 

ELEANOR ELLIs 

Welfare Council of Toronto 
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A COMMUNITY 
REHABILITATION CENTRE 


E. J. DESJARDINS 





His article is intended to be a 

short history of the community 

centre in Vancouver known as 
the Western Rehabilitation Centre. 
The significance of this community 
achievement is not entirely contained 
in the physical development of the 
Centre. Of equal importance and sig- 
nificance is the community philosophy 
that has guided its development and 
operation as a conmmunity centre. 

How does a community rehabilita- 
tion centre differ from a rehabilitation 
centre? What expansion of meaning 
and understanding has been com- 
pressed into the single word “com- 
munity”? 

The philosophy of rehabilitation 
should have as its core principle the 
total participation of the community. 
A rehabilitation centre designated as 
a community centre should be con- 
ceived and operated within the frame- 
work of this principle, which implies 
the existence of many conditions on 
the part of the community as a 
society of people, and on the part of 
the rehabilitation centre as a com- 
munity non-profit organization. 

It implies on the part of the com- 
munity a desire and wi illingness to 
accept and help its handicapped 
citizens. It implies that material ex- 
pression must be given to this desire 
and willingness to serve through the 
establishing of a rehabilitation centre. 
It further implies that the endeavours 


of the centre can be successfully ac- 
complished only through the con- 
tinued support and participation of 
the community as a social and econo- 
mic structure. 


On the part of the rehabilitation 
centre, it implies an awareness that 
rehabilitation is not the prerogative 
of a single agency and that the co- 
operation and participation of the 
entire community is necessary to 
fulfil the total requirements of re- 
habilitation. It implies a willingness 
on the part of the centre to co- 
operatively and effectively integrate 
and coordinate its program with the 
other services in the community for 
the maximum benefit of the disabled 
and handicapped individual. 


A Community Rehabilitation 
Centre Begins 
World War II added impetus to 
and focused attention on means of 
providing rehabilitation services for 
those handicapped from injury or 
disease. 


In Vancouver Dr. G. F. Strong 
gave early recognition to the need, 
and under _his leadership a_ small 
group of business and _ professional 
men met in 1947 to consider the 
problem. This meeting was the start- 
ing point for the formation of the 
Western Rehabilitation Centre which 
was registered under the Societies 
Act of British Columbia as a non- 
profit organization in the same year. 





Mr. Desjardins is Manager of the Western Rehabilitation Centre and has 
been connected with the project from the start. The illustrations used were 
selected from the many pictures in a brochure used by the organization for 
disseminating information about its work. 
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The objectives of this Society as 
set out in its constitution are broad 
and far-reaching, the primary pur- 
pose being the building, equipping, 
and operating of a rehabilitation 
centre. 

The Society is governed by a re- 
presentative board of sixteen direc- 
tors. A Medical Advisory Committee 
meets regularly to consider the medi- 
cal policies of the Centre and make 
recommendations to the Board of 
Directors. The Committee includes 
representatives from various special- 
ties within the medical profession, the 
Faculty of Medicine in the Univer- 
sity of British Columbia, the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board, the Van- 
couver General Hospital, the pro- 
vincial Department of Health and 
Welfare and other organizations. 

Following the incorporation of the 
Society in 1947, plans were de- 
veloped for the building of a com- 
munity rehabilitation centre. The 
initial plan was to build a centre 
which would cost in the neighbour- 
hood of $30,000. 

However, as the question of pro- 
viding rehabilitation services received 
further study, it was realized that a 
centre costing many times this figure 





Vocational Training at the Centre 
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area 


would be necessary. It was also 
realized that for many reasons it 
would not be practical to undertake 
in one step the construction of a 
centre large enough to meet the 
future needs of an expanding service. 

Plans of the proposed centre, which 
owed much to the recommendations 
of the Baruch Committee on Physical 
Medicine, were completed early in 
1948. These plans provided for the 
construction of an initial unit and 
subsequent addition of three other 
units, thus allowing for a long-term 
expansion program. 


An ideal site at 900 West 27th 
Avenue was purchased for the 
Centre by the Kinsmen Club of Van- 
couver. This property is centrally 
located in the City in a residential 
close to both the Vancouver 
General Hospital and the Depart- 
ment of Veterans Affairs hospital. It 
not only provides a suitable environ- 
ment for resident patients but is also 
readily accessible to those attending 
as Out-patients. 


The wisdom and foresight which 
were incorporated in the planning are 
now reflected in the completed build- 
ing, which differs only in minor de- 
tails from the original plans. 


The Centre was designed through- 
out for the convenience of the dis- 
abled person. All areas are accessible 
to those in wheelchairs. Details such 
as heights of beds, tables and light 
switches and the design of bathroom 
and all other facilities were planned 
for the convenience of the disabled. 


Unit One 
Unit One. which was opened in 
January 1949, provided accommoda- 
tion for 13 in-patients and living 
quarters for four resident staff mem- 
bers. It also contained a large gym- 
nasium, two physical therapy rooms, 
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medical and administrative offices, 
kitchen, dining-room and a lounge. 

Other features included a covered 
car-port and an outside patio, and 
space was allowed for the future 
establishment of a brace shop. 

This first building comprised ap- 
proximately 13,000 square feet of 
floor space and the total cost was 
close to $200,000. The money was 
obtained entirely from private philan- 
thropy. The staff of the Centre at 
that time numbered eight. 

In accordance with the concept of 
a community rehabilitation centre, 
and in keeping with the principle that 
duplication of facilities is wasteful, a 
portion of the space in Unit One was 
allocated to the Cerebral Palsy 
Association of Greater Vancouver. 
A program for the management of 
cerebral palsied children was estab- 
lished in the Centre under the co- 
sponsorship of the Wester Rehabilita- 
tion Centre and the Cerebral Palsy 
Association. This program is operated 
under the supervision of the Medical 
Director of the Centre. 


Unit Two 

In less than a year of operating 
experience, it was found that Unit 
One was no longer adequate to meet 
the growing demands being made 
upon its services and facilities. As a 
result, construction of Unit Two was 
undertaken, and it was opened in 
November 1950. 

The addition of this second unit of 
the Centre provided further accom- 
modation for 20 in-patients and space 
for a large hydrotherapy department, 
a library, a laundry room for the use 
of patients, and new and larger areas 
for both physical therapy and the 
cerebral palsy program. 

By this time the cerebral palsy 
program included a physical therapy 
department, a pre-school department, 
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a speech therapy department and an 
academic school room, the teacher 
being provided by the Vancouver 
School Board. With the transfer of 
the cerebral palsy department to 
these larger quarters in Unit Two, 
the vacated area in Unit One was 
equipped as a brace shop. 

The hydrotherapy department con- 
sists of a remedial pool and two 
Hubbard tanks. The remedial pool is 
twenty feet by fourteen feet and the 
water depth graduates from two feet 
to five feet. The floor of the pool is 
divided into eight transverse lanes, 
permitting hydrotherapy techniques 
to be carried out on a level surface in 

varying depths of water. The water 
temperature is thermostatically con- 
trolled and a continuous filtration and 
chlorination system is in operation. 

Unit Two also provided space 
which was rented to the B.C. Division 
of the Canadian Arthritis and Rheum- 
atism Society for the treatment of 
arthritic cases, making a further con- 
solidation of rehabilitation services in 
the one environment. 

Unit Two added an _ additional 
18,000 square feet of floor area at a 
cost similar to that of Unit One. 
Towards this cost the Provincial 
Government contributed $30,000. A 
similar amount, in addition to grants 
for a large portion of the equipment 
required for this new unit, came from 
Federal Health Grants. 


Units Three and Four 

During the latter part of 1952, the 
Board of Directors agreed that the 
need for further expansion warranted 
the building of Units Three and 
Four simultaneously. Construction 
commenced in the summer of 1953 
and these two units were officially 
opened in March 1954. 
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Basketball in wheel chairs at the 
Centre 


It was now possible to re-locate 
and expand some of the existing de- 
partments and to add new services, 
the most notable being the addition 
of an occupational therapy depart- 
ment. More space was allotted to the 
Canadian Arthritis and Rheumatism 
Society as well as to the area used 
for the management of cerebral 
palsied children 

The brace shop was re-located in 
larger quarters and provided with 
additional equipment. The physical 
therapy department was also moved 
to more spacious quarters and is now 
on the same level as the gymnasium, 
hydrotherapy and occupational 
therapy departments. 

Other features of Units Three and 
Four included medical consulting 
rooms and offices, as well as a lecture 
room capable of seating one hundred 
persons, which was designed and 
equipped for audio-visual education. 
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The Complete Centre 

The four units now completed 
form an integrated whole with a 
floor area of approximately 53,000 
square feet and accommodation for 
fifty-three in- -patients and over one 
hundred out- -patients. This is in addi- 
tion to the large number of cerebral 
palsied children and arthritics who 
also attend the Centre. 

In October of 1955 twenty of the 
Centre’s fifty-three beds were desig- 
nated as rehabilitation nursing beds 
staffed by registered nurses and ex- 
perienced orderlies. This nursing 
service makes it possible to admit 
cases to the Centre at the earliest 
opportunity for self-care training as 
well as active rehabilitation measures. 

A capital expenditure of over 
$600,000 has been required to build 
and equip the completed Centre. 
More than half this sum has been 
obtained from private philanthropy 
and the balance through provincial 
and federal grants. 

The funds to operate the Centre 
are obtained from three principal 
sources. It receives an annual grant 
from the Provincial Government as 
well as annual support from the 
Federal Health Grants. The balance 
of the Centre’s operating revenue is 
obtained through fees chargeable to 
the individual. However, in order 
that inability to pay will not exclude 
anyone from being admitted, the 
Centre has arranged with a number of 
agencies to sponsor patients who are 
either indigent or in a marginal 1 
come category. 

A comprehensive program of 
physical, psychological, social and 
vocational rehabilitation is now pro- 
vided to an ever-widening variety of 
cases. In the space of seven years, the 
staff of the Centre has been increased 
from eight to its present number of 
seventy. 
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The services of the Rehabilitation 
Centre are available to disabled in- 
dividuals who, in the opinion of the 
Medical Director of the Centre and 
the referring physician, would bene- 
fit from the rehabilitation services. 

As mentioned earlier, the objec- 
tives of this Centre are very broad 
and far reaching. The Centre pro- 
vides a teaching program in re- 
habilitation and physical medicine 
for third and fourth year medical 
students. Tours of the Centre and 
orientation courses are provided for 
nurses and social workers as well as 
other professional and lay groups. 

Undegraduates and graduate in- 
ternship and field training is provided 
for physicians, physical and occupa- 
tional therapists, social workers and 
speech therapists, other professions 
being included as the need arises. 

The Rehabilitation Centre has been 
fortunate in securing the interest of 
an active Women’s Auxiliary whose 
members add much to the welfare 
and happiness of the patierits. 

Much impetus was given to the 
development of the Centre by the 
early support given by the Kinsmen 
Club of Vancouver , and latterly the 
assistance provided by the B.C. Polio 
Fund has been of immeasurable help. 
Rehabilitation services are now 
widely recognized as an essential part 
of a good community health and 
welfare program. 


The generous financial support that 
this community has given is a 
measurement of our society’s moral 
and humanitarian concepts and mani- 
fests a desire and willingness to be of 
service to those who are less for- 
tunate. The handicapped person has 
human rights, not the least being the 
right to have the opportunity to 
function at his maximum level of per- 
sonal satisfaction and social useful- 
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ness. The services offered by this 
community Rehabilitation Centre pro- 
vide this cherished oportunity. 

It has been estimated that, if the 
present trend continues, by 1980 
there will be one person chronically 
ill, disabled, or over the age of 
sixty-five for every able-bodied 
workman in America. 

We cannot disregard the present 
heavy burden of welfare costs, nor 
the continued increase in these costs 
which the present trend indicates. 
Our experiences in this Centre, as well 
as the experiences of other leading 
centres in Canada and the United 
States, have indisputably proven that 
the most effective, as well as the most 
economical, way of meeting this pro- 
blem is an appropriate program of 
rehabilitation. In many cases, re- 
habilitation makes it possible to 
minimize or completely eliminate the 
financial dependency which is so 
often associated with disability. 


WANTED 
Executive Secretary for the 
Toronto Diocesan Council for 
Social Service of the Anglican 
Church. 

Duties include administration, 
speaking, organization, pro- 
motion and public relations in 
the field of Christian social 
action. Trained group or 
community worker preferred. 


stating qualifi ‘ations 
and experience to: 


Apply 


Rev. R. K. 
93 First Avenue, 
TORONTO 8, Ontario 


Perdue, 
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SOCIAL SERVICE DEPARTMENT’S 


PARTICIPATION IN 
TEACHING PROGRAMS 


LAWRENCE E. RANTA, M.D. 





HE development of medical social 

work arose from a new chal- 

lenge. Advances in medical 
science introduced complex methods 
in health restoration, requiring an 
apportionment of the tasks of medical 
care. Out of this need developed the 
medical team composed of a variety 
of medical and non-medical specialists. 
The medical social worker is in- 
cluded in the latter group with 
nursing, dietetic and technical 
specialists. 

Medical social work is a new field 
in comparison with many of the 
disciplines represented on the medical 
team. It is so new that some medical 
social workers still have difficulty in 
quickly finding the position they 
must play on the team in order to 
make the most effective contribution. 
But it is of more significance that 
some “captains” and other players on 
the team fail to be fully aware of the 
potential talents for team-play em- 
bodied in the medical social worker. 
Obviously, the solution of this pro- 
blem lies in two-way communica- 
tions; this is a continuing challenge 
for the medical social worker and for 
all those who comprise the medical 
team. 


Opportunities for interpretation 
and the bridging of gaps were pre- 


sented by various courses at the Van- 
couver General Hospital, offered by 
the hospital itself or through its 
affiliation with certain courses of the 
University of British Columbia. 


Participation in Medical Training 

For future welfare of patients, 
medical practitioners should be aware 
of the services provided by social 
workers in all phases of their activi- 
ties. To this end, students in the 
Faculty of Medicine of the University 
of British Columbia are introduced 
early to social services. 

In the public health course of the 
first year, members of the class come 
into contact with social workers 
during an orientation survey of health 
and welfare services offered by 
official agencies of the community. 
This occurs during the first week of 
the students’ attendance at medical 
school. 


In the following year of the public 
health course, which deals with a 
comprehensive study of public health 
and welfare facilities, the medical 
students study the activities of 
various welfare agencies, such as the 
Children’s Aid and the Family Wel- 
fare Bureau. Thus, in the third year, 
when the students commence clinical 
studies on a full-time basis, they have 
already been introduced to the social 


This is the third and last article in a series on hospital social service, 
reprinted by permission from The Canadian Hospital, April 1955. The pre- 
vious articles appeared in our November 1 and December 15 issues. Dr. Ranta 
is Assistant Director, Medical, of the Vancouver General Hospital. He has 
contributed to Canadian Welfare before—“Health of the Aged” in the special 


issue on Old Age, May 1, 1955. 
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work activities 


outside a _ hospital 
setting. 

During the third and fourth years, 
the social service department of the 
hospital participates in the education 
of the medical student. Formal lec- 
tures are few in number and are con- 
fined largely to interpretation of the 
role of the medical social worker in 
co-operating with the physician’s 
management of psychiatric cases. 


Most emphasis is given to inter- 
pretation during the medical students’ 
training in the out-patient services. 
Here, the medical social worker can 
demonstrate the values of an_ inte- 
grated team approach to the medical 
problems of the ambulatory patient. 
This demontsration is augmented by 
the medical social workers attached 
to the teaching w wards of the hospital 
where the in- patient’ s problems serve 
as a focal point uniting the combined 
talents of all services. 

An informal contact is maintained 
after the medical student graduates 
and returns to the hospital as an 
intern. Interns from other medical 
schools are given orientation ee 
with the social workers while engaged 
in out-patient services. The intern 
who develops an awareness of the 
social worker’s function during under- 
graduate days has a much greater 
opportunity ‘of carrying over this in- 
formation to the care of his patients. 


It is natural that some difficulty 
should occur between the medical 
social worker and the physician who 
graduated before the social worker’s 
value in a medical setting had been 
clearly established for other than the 
basic functions of the “almoner”. 
Under the circumstances, awareness 
of social work functions can develop 
only through individual interpretation 
by workers on the wards or by con- 
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tributions to ward rounds in the 
presentation of a patient’s problems. 
Although this area has value as con- 
tinuity to previous association, it can- 
not substitute for interpretation to 
the medical student while his pattern 
of practice is unformed and informa- 
tion can be readily integrated into the 
broadening picture that unfolds before 
him during his undergraduate training. 


Participation in Nurse Training 


No less important is an assurance of 
mutual trust and co-operation be- 
tween the nurse and the medical 
social worker. Perhaps, even more 
than with the doctor, the medical 
social worker comes into contact 
with the nurse. 

The social service department co- 
operates with the School of Nursing 
of the hospital by giving a series of 
lectures to each class. In these lectures 
the student nurse is informed of the 
function of hospital social service and 
of the service rendered to the com- 
munity by agency social workers. 

This information is supplemented 
by contacts of the medical social 
worker with the student nurse on the 
wards. Here, the team approach to 
problems of the patient is given 
exemplification. It 1s only through 
this practical arrangement that proper 
interpretation can be assured. 


As the School of Nursing of the 
hospital provides training for students 
enrolled in the School of Nursing of 
the University, each nursing class 
entering in the spring contains a 
number of students who have already 
spent two years at the university and 
are destined to return for specializa- 
tion in public health nursing or clin- 
ical supervision. As many of these 
students become teachers of nursing 
practice and leaders in their profes- 
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sion, an interpretation of the social 
worker’s role in the medical setting is 
of special value, for, through them, 
the team approach to the problems of 
the patient can be perpetuated and 
expanded. 


Moreover, at an early stage of the 
public health nurse’s training, she 
begins to accept the social worker as 
a partner in the care of the patient. 
As health departments are increasingly 
undertaking programs which necessi- 
tate the utilization of social work 
consultants on their staffs, a long-term 
value can be placed upon early inter- 
pretation of the social worker’s 


function to the nursing students. 


Hospital Administration Training 


The Vancouver General Hospital is 
affiliated with the School of Com- 
merce of the University of British 
Columbia in the provision of an 
undergraduate course leading to a 
degree of Bachelor of Commerce with 
a Diploma in Hospital Administration. 
The final phase of the course consists 
of seventeen months at the hospital 
receiving combined didactic and prac- 
tical training. 

In the practical phase, the admini- 
strative students, as well as administra- 
tive residents from other university 
hospital administration courses, are 
assigned to the social service depart- 
ment for one week. The student is 
attached to the head of the depart- 
ment, whom the student “shadows” 
for the week, and finally prepares a 
report on the activities of the depart- 
ment which may contain suggestions 
regarding improvements in the de- 
partment services. It will also show 
the interrelationship between the 
social service department and other 
hospital activities as they pertain to 
the welfare of the patient. 


The education of administrative 
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interns and members of the adminis- 
trative staff is continued by including 
presentations from the social service 
department in an annual series of 
workshops. These are designed pri- 
marily to give administrative interns 
an opportunity for oral presentations 
as well as to serve as in-staff training 
and refresher periods. 


Participation in Dietitian Training 

A series of lectures is given to 
students of hospital dietetics. This 
includes an explanation of social ser- 
vices in the community as well as in 
the hospital. The dietitian is a mem- 
ber of the modern treatment team and 
she must be aware of the services 
provided by other members of the 
team. 


This orientation enables her to gain 
some knowledge of the problems of 
patients which comprise the principal 
tasks of the social services department 
and, in particular, the student is made 
aware of environmental, psycholog- 
ical, and emotional problems, which 
may relate to food. 


In Social Service Training 

The hospital is affiliated with the 
School of Social Work of the Uni- 
versity and provides opportunities for 
instructing social service students in 
a medical setting. Social work students 
are placed primarily in the out- 
patient services of the hospital for 
practical experience in dealing with 
patients. This stage of training is 
under combined supervision of the 


hospital and the School of Social 
Work. 


Obviously this arrangement is of 
value to both the hospital and the uni- 
versity. It is essential for the hospital 
to play a positive role in training 
medical social workers if their exper- 
ience prior to graduation is to be 
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brought to a level requisite for em- 
ployment in a hospital setting. 


This Participation has value to the 
university since nothing can substitute 
for practical experience gained in a 
medical setting under the guidance of 
experienced personnel. 


Value of Participation 


No easy method exists for the 
evaluation of a program which merely 
amounts to an explanation of the work 
of one group of workers to several 
other groups. Moreover, the amount 
of time which can be devoted to an 
educational program by persons who 
have a service task to perform is 
necessarily limited, for the primary 
function of the department must be 
maintained, namely, to provide social 
service for the patient. 

Nevertheless, it should be recog- 
nized that nothing is more stimulating 
to a department nor maintains its 
efficiency more effectively than par- 
ticipation in a teaching program. It 
exposes the department to constant 
searching criticism which ensures a 
continuous review of methods and 
objectives. 

The increasing numbers of refer- 
rals of both staff and private cases for 
social service, as well as the number 
of requests for participation by the 
department i in the in-staff training of 

various groups, give direct evidence 
that the integration of the medical 
social worker into the medical team 
is moving forward. There is no doubt 
that the program could be more 
effectively developed, were it possible 
to assign the function specifically to 


an education co-ordinator in the 
social service department. 

Additional evidence of the value of 
the program is seen in the medical 
staff’s acceptance of the contribution 
of the medical social worker. An 
example of this is seen in the partici- 
pation of the head of the department 
in the activities of a medical com- 
mittee which has undertaken a re- 
search project dealing with the re- 
habilitation of patients in one of the 
nursing homes affiliated with the 
hospital. 

Participation in the training pro- 
grams of the hospital and the uni- 
versity can be justified only if the 
patient profits from the efforts. There 
can be little doubt of the profit. The 
smoothness of operation of the 
medical team is essential for efficiency. 
This is the primary criterion of the 
quality of medical service; but suc- 
cess depends upon the w hole team 
knowing the role expected of every 
member. Obviously, education is es- 
sential to achieve this in the first place 
and continuing refreshment must be 
undertaken to maintain it. 

The by-product of participation in 
the training programs is felt in the 
social service department. Besides the 
stimulatory nature of teaching and 
learning, it is heartening for a new 
discipline to win its way on merit 
into the ranks of long established pro- 
fessions, some of which have suffered 
the viscissitudes of history for hun- 
dreds of years. Aid and recognition 
from such disciplines create a closer 
harmony of purpose and work to the 
advantage of everyone—especially the 
patient. 


The first Province-wide Conference on Old Age for Ontario will be held 
on the University of Toronto campus from May 31 to June 3, 1957. Further 


information from Mrs. 


Jean Good, Planning Director, First Ontario Con- 


ference on Aging, University Extension, 65 St. George Street, Toronto §. 
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WHERE WILL THE PEOPLE GO? 


HARRIET PARSONS 





HE clamour to close out Toron- 

to’s squalid “emergency housing” 

shelters has mounted steadily in 
recent years, as pulpit, press, social 
workers and civic groups joined in 
public protests. 

When the United Church Observer 
took up the crusade with an article, 
“City-owned Slum”, people all across 
Canada became aware of the disgrace- 
ful conditions prevailing in these old 
army barracks and wondered how a 
booming city like Toronto could have 
permitted such a situation to exist so 
long. 

Spurred on by all the public out- 
cry, City Council took drastic steps 
last spring to bring the Emergency 
Housing program to an early end. 
Orders were given to close out the 
worst accommodation — the former 
camps—with all possible speed; and to 
turn over all remaining Emergency 
Housing units to the Toronto Hous- 


ing Authority by November first, 
with plans for rapid, progressive 
closure. 


Long Branch Camp was closed in 
early summer and the last family 
moved out of “Little Norway” on 


December first. 


But when the Toronto Housing 
Authority took over in November, 
there were still 323 families in the re- 
maining Emergency Housing units. 
Before we can write “finis” to the un- 
happy story of Toronto’s emergency 
housing program, these people will 
have to find, or be helped to find, 
alternative accommodation. Many of 
these families are hard to place, either 
because of low income, very large 
families or special social problems. 

Where will these people go? Do 
they represent a temporary or a 
permanent housing problem? How 
can the City best handle the housing 
of these needy families, and others 
like them? 

And has Toronto’s experience with 
“emergency housing” anything to 
tell us of our permanent housing 
needs as they apply, not only to 
Toronto, but to communities all 
across Canada? 


Prolonged “Emergency” 


To understand the present plight 
of Toronto’s emergency housing, one 
must realize that the program was 
hastily set up to meet the acute 
housing shortage at the end of World 
War II. 





Harriet Parsons, a journalist by profession, undertook in the autumm of 
1954 to do a study of emergency housing for the Toronto Bureau of Municipal 
Research. She became personally interested in the situation and served on the 


housing committee of the Association of Women Electors. 


she says in a letter, 


Regent Park North... 
some more Regent Parks.” 
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“Incidentally”, 


“back in 1934 or 1935 Il wrote a blistering article for 
Canadian Home Journal on “Slums cver Canada” 
follow-up on “New Houses for Old” 
the slum area which, twenty years later 


and a more constructive 


. In getting material | visited homes in 
, became the model housing project of 
I can see no reason for waiting twenty years to get 
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Old houses were converted into 
multiple family dwellings; temporary 
Wartime and Halliday Houses were 
erected in the parks ‘and on vacant 
lands, and several former military 
camps were made over into apart- 
ments for family use. 

Looking back, it is easy to see that 
much of this accommodation, es- 
pecially in the former camps, should 
never have been used for family 
dwellings at all. But then, it was 
never expected that they would be 
anything but a temporary stop-gap. 

The E mergency Housing program 
proved a “headache” from the be- 
ginning. There were battles over 
rents; vandalism and deterioration of 
properties; growing deficits. The city 
officials lacked experience in public 
housing, and in 1949 the City decided 
to hand the management of the 
KE mergency Housing units over to a 
private agent as a way out of their 
difficulties. 

It soon became apparent, however, 
that this offered no real solution to 
the problems involved. While the 
private agent took over the burden- 
some detail work, the real responsi- 
bility for the welfare of the hundreds 
of families housed in the project re- 
mained with the City. 

The closing-out process proved 
unexpectedly prolonged, and_ the 
longer the camps remained in use, the 
worse conditions became. 


Conditions in the Camps 

The barracks were long wooden 
buildings, mostly covered with tar- 
paper. They were divided into tiny 
three-room appartments by flimsy 
fibre-board partitions. Long dark 
corridors gave access to the apart- 
ments and communal washrooms 
were provided at either end of the 
buildings. 
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(United Church Observer) 


Children in Emergency Housing 


All kinds of families were herded 
together in these barracks, and a 
single building frequently housed ten 
or twelve families, with as many as 
fifty or sixty children among them. 
Most of the families were decent 
people, but others were rowdy, dirty 
or immoral. Crowded together over 
such a prolonged period, it is little 
wonder that juvenile delinquency 
and other social problems multiplied. 

The terrible conditions in the 
camps were publicized in numerous 
reports from welfare agencies and 
civic groups. The Association of 
Women Electors, in a brief to the 
Board of Control, said: 

The camps are a public disgrace .. 

far below the city’s own standards 

for sanitation and safety ... The 

buildings are dilapidated and ill 

kept. Their wooden floors and 

fibre-board walls, their rabbit- 
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warren corridors with a paucity of 
exits make them dangerous fire 
traps. Their littered premises, their 
communal washrooms, must be 
seen to be believed. Yet these 
appallingly substandard dwellings 
are being subsidized by the City to 
the tune of many thousands of 
dollars a year. 


Why the Delay? 


If the conditions in the camps were 
so dreadful, why has it been so diffi- 
cult to close out the emergency 
housing? 

There were several contributing 
factors. For one thing, the flood of 
post-war housing in the Metropolitan 
Toronto area provided little low- 
rental accommodation. The City’s 
own first slum clearance and low- 
rental housing project, Regent Park 
North, had a waiting list of several 
thousand names. 

But a major reason for the pro- 
longed delays was the fact, amazing 
and unbelievable as it may seem, that 
so many of the people did not want 
to go. Some clung to their “emer- 
gency” accommodation for reasons of 
economy. Some because they had 
made friends or work commitments 
in the vicinity. Some had previously 
experienced such deplorable housing 
that even the slumlike camps did not 
seem too bad. 

And by 1956, a large proportion of 
those remaining in the camps were the 

“hard core” of problem families, 
who stayed because they had no other 
place to go and could not leave until 
alternative accommodation was pro- 
vided for them. 


The Economy Reason 
The families who were fortunate 
enough to be placed in the Wartime 
or Halliday Houses had good reason 
for wanting to stay on. These were 
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individual dwellings, frequently in 
attractive settings, and equipped with 
electricity, bathroom and _ space 
heater, for which the tenants paid a 
flat rate of about $36 a month. 

True, they were below the City’s 
housing standards in that they were 
constructed of wood and had no base- 
ment; but a good many people would 
prefer to put up with slightly sub- 
standard housing at such a major 
saving in rent, and use the extra 
money for cars, television sets and 
other things they want. 

When the City awoke to the fact 
that many of these tenants were 
making incomes that would well 
enable them to find their own hous- 
ing accommodation, a sliding scale of 
rents in proportion to income was put 
into effect. Many families will un- 
doubtedly decide to move when they 
can no longer “save” at the City’s 
expense. 


Slum or Heaven? 


Mrs. B, a deserted mother with 
four children, was one of the tenants 
at Long Branch Camp. Her tiny 
apartment was spotless and she had 
managed to make it look homelike 
with gay wallpaper, bright drapes, a 
few pictures and lamps. Her children 
looked healthy and happy. They were 
playing with a puppy and three kit- 
tens when a group of women from 
the Association of Women Electors 
visited the camp. 

“Where else will the children ever 
be able to have pets like this?” Mrs. 
B. exclaimed. 

Then she told of the agonizing time 
she had had trying to keep the little 
family together; of the dreadful 
rooming-houses where they had all 
been crowded in one room; of the 
irritable landladies who hadn’t liked 
the children; of being evicted with 
no place to go; and of her frantic 
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pleas to “the Welfare” to find them 
a place where they could all be to- 
gether. 

After all this misery, Long Branch 
Camp had looked like heaven. 

Mrs. B’s experience was typical of 
many families in the Emergency 
Housing shelters who had come from 
even more deplorable housing con- 
ditions in slum areas in the heart of 
Toronto. 


“The Hard Core” 

It has become increasingly ap- 
parent this past year that a large 
proportion of the families now re- 
maining in the Emergency Housing 
shelters present special problems and 
may have to be looked upon as more 
or less permanent charges upon the 
city. 

Some fifty families were on relief, 
and many others on very low in- 
comes, at least in proportion to the 
size of their families, so that it would 
be impossible for them to make the 
down payment on a house or pay any- 
thing but minimum rents. 

The number of large families pre- 
sents the problem of finding houses 
or apartments with sufficient bed- 
rooms. At “Little Norway”, out of a 
total of 113 families, there were 75 
with five or more members. Of this 
number, 24 families had from eight 
to twelve members each. 

Then there are the families with 
special social problems, many of 
which have been caused or greatly 
aggravated by the conditions in the 
camps. As the Women Electors said 
in their brief to the Board of Control: 

The social problems which arise from 

crowding all sorts of families together 

in old army barracks . . . most serious 
of which ‘is the growth of juvenile 
delinquency . can be solved, or at 


least alleviated, only by separating 
them into individual housing units . 
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and by giving skilled supervision and 

guidance to those with special pro- 

blems. 
Relocation 

When the Toronto Housing Au- 
thority was asked to draw up a plan 
as to what they would do if given 
management of Emergency Housing, 
they presented a report which recom- 
mended that Long Branch Camp and 
“Little Norway” be closed imme- 
diately; that Long Branch Staff 
House be closed out during the next 
year; and that the Wartime and 
Halliday Houses be retained tem- 
porarily to help with the relocation 
of families from the camps. 

As Long Branch Camp was already 
cleared out, the report then turned 
its attention to the relocation of the 
113 families in “LittleNorway”. Four 
suggestions were made: 

1. Some families could be accommo- 
dated in Regent Park North as vacan- 
cies occurred. 
2. Quite a number of families could be 
placed temporarily in the Wartime and 
Halliday Houses in the vacancies 
which were expected to occur when 
rents were geared to income. 
3. Very temporary accommodation 
might be provided in some of the 
buildings acquired by the City in con- 
nection with civic improvements, street 
widenings, etc. Also in properties ac- 
quired in the Regent Park South area, 
pending demolition. 

4. Some sort of permanent housing 

would be needed for the families with 

special problems. 

Since then “Little Norway” has 
been closed out and the families re- 
located according to these sugges- 
tions — chiefly, however, in other 
temporary quarters from which they 
must be moved again before too long. 


Permanent Needs 
Now that the camps have been 
broken up and the initial relocation 
has taken place, it is becoming clearer 
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just how much of a permanent pro- 
blem the City has to face. Some 
families have found new accommoda- 
tion for themselves, but a large num- 
ber of the remaining families are 
going to need help in finding perma- 
nent living quarters. The kind of 
housing needed for these people seems 
to fall into three categories: 
More housing projects like 

Regent Park North 

Quite a number of families can be 
accommodated as the remaining build- 
ings in Regent Park North are com- 
pleted. Others can be looked after 
when the buildings in Regent Park 
South are built. But the latter have 
not even been started yet, and of 
course, the families displaced in the 
area have first priority. 

The present long waiting list for 
Regent Park North suggests that 
there are thousands of families, in 
addition to those now in Emergency 
Housing, who are in need of adequate 
housing at prices they can afford to 
pay. More low- rental housing pro- 
jects, with the rents scaled to income 
and priority given to the cases of 
greatest need, seem the only answer 
for si majority of these families. 


More housing designed for 
large families 
Apartments and houses with three, 
four or more bedrooms are a crying 
need for families with many children. 
Both private builders and public hous- 
ing authorities could help the situa- 
tion by including more of these units 
in their building plans. 
3. Special treatment for special 
problems 
The so-called “problem families” 
present such a variety of problems 
that it is difficult to classify them. 
Once separated from the influence 
of bad neighbours and placed in new 
environments, some families will 
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quickly cease to be problems. Others 
will need a great deal of guidance and 
rehabilitation. A few are so destruc- 
tive that they could not be placed, 
even temporarily, in the relatively 
flimsy structures of the Wartime and 
Halliday Houses. 

What sort of housing should be 
provided for these various kinds of 
families with special problems? 

One suggestion is to build row 
housing of very substantial build— 
concrete blocks that cannot be kicked 
apart and can be easily washed down. 
But will not problems only multiply 
:* ‘problem families” are herded to- 
gether in special buildings? And 
would not the place get a bad name 
that would be hard for the children 
to live down? 

Another suggestion is for the City 
to acquire or build individual or semi- 
detached dwellings in various locali- 
ties, to be used for needy families, 
including those with special problems 
—but not singling them out. A pilot 
project along this line has just been 
approved by the Toronto City Coun- 
cil—and will give a good opportunity 
to see what can be done to house and 
rehabilitate some of the families with 
social and economic problems. 

* * * 

This has been a rather detailed 
account of ‘Toronto’s Emergency 
Housing experience and the perma- 
nent housing needs which have been 
revealed by it. But are not the per- 
manent nonin needs very similar in 
all the larger centres across Canada? 
Doesn’t more attention need to be 
given everywhere to low-rental 
housing for needy families? To more 
housing designed for large families? 
And to more intelligent and in- 
dividualized attention to the housing 
needs of families with special pro- 
blems? 
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Strangers Within Our Gates 
Like many other organizations in 


Canada, the Council has been very 
actively concerned with the Hungar- 
ian refugees. After all, social welfare 
is the keynote of Operation Hungaria. 
The refugees’ welfare is of vital 
importance; the welfare of Canada 
must be safe-guarded; welfare services 
have an essential part to play in 
helping both. 

Council representatives attended 
the conference of national voluntary 
organizations called by the Depart- 
ment of Citizenship and Immigration 
in the early days of the emergency 
and have kept in close touch with 
department officials since then. Thus 
it has been possible to send out to 
member agencies information about 
government policy as it has develop- 
ed, and about anticipated arrivals 
and their destination. 


The Council has also suggested 
ways in which social agencies, parti- 
cularly local welfare councils, can 
assist in the work with refugees: for 
ex ample, by helping in the co-ordi- 
nation of services, lending staff, and 
recruiting volaneeees such as retired 
social workers. 

At the same time, the Council has 
carried out its usual two-way func- 
tion by transmitting information to 
the government authorities and acting 
as a clearing house between social 
agencies. Local welfare councils and 
other Council agency members have 
been asked to let the Council know 
what is going on in work with re- 
fugees i in their areas, and the Council 
is issuing memoranda on interesting 
developments. 

There has, of course been growing 
concern in both government and 
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voluntary agencies about problems 
that have arisen as work with Hun- 
garian refugees has gone forward. 
The Council’s Committee on the 
Welfare of Immigrants met in 
January (too late for a report 
in this issue of the magazine) to 
consider what useful suggestions 
could be made to government and 
other agencies working with the 
refugees to help meet both present 
and long-term needs. 


The Council Entertains 

The Council played host on Nov- 
ember 23 to the Joint Planning Com- 
mission, which met in our spacious 
Assembly Room. The feature of the 
day was a discussion of Canadian 
social welfare and the Council’s role 
in it. 

The discussion was along the lines 
of a “Roving Reporter” broadcast. 
We were fortunate enough to secure 
as M.C. Miss Maud Ferguson, the 
well-known Ottawa broadcaster who 
often speaks as the actual local R.R. 
In a way it was cheating because 
Miss Ferguson’s interest and under- 
standing of welfare is long-established 
and she is very familiar with the 
Council itself. So she had a_ head 
start as the “intelligent layman” quiz- 
zing a group of staff members. 

All of them, including the executive 
director, were kept on their toes 
answering her searching questions, 
put with both charm and wit. Her 
time sense (essential in broadcasting 
but often woefully lacking when the 
rest of us start talking) moved the 
“report” along at a good clip until it 
merged into a lively discussion from 
the floor. Altogether, the session was 
voted a great success by the sixty or 
so people present. 
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Footnote: Miss Ferguson’s timing 
was probably helped by the handsome 
new clock which had just been in- 
stalled in the Assembly Room. It is a 
gift of the National Committee of 
Schools of Social Work which thus 
commemorated the fact it was the 
first group to meet in the room. 

Division Highlights 
Canadian Corrections Association 

The Division is sponsoring a 
Canadian Congress of Corrections 
which will take place at the Mount 
Royal Hotel, Montreal, May 27, 28 
and 29—with the formal opening 
taking place on the evening of the 
26th. 

The Planning Committee is well 
on with its work. The Committee is 
chaired by Mr. Pierre Charest who 
has just retired as president of the 
Richelieu Club of Montreal. Members 
of the Committee include officials 
from government and private organi- 
zations in the adult and juvenile cor- 
rections field, and interested laymen. 

The general theme of the Congress 
is teamwork in corrections. As well 
as plenary sessions, there will be 
closed meetings for special groups. 
These will include juvenile court 
judges; wardens and senior admin- 
istrative officers of federal and pro- 
vincial prisons and reformatories, 
custodial staff (guards etc.) from the 
same kinds of institutions; personnel 
engaged in the trade and academic 
training in the institutions; and prison 
chaplains and _ people working in 
community treatment services—pro- 
bation, parole and after-care—both 
public and private. 

At the same time, delegates not 
directly connected with these special 
fields will meet to discuss such topics 
as means of interpreting corrections 
services to the public and the place 
of these services in Canadian social 
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welfare as a whole, e.g. the relation- 
ship to family and child welfare and 
public assistance programs. These 
sessions will be of particular interest 
to the layman interested in correc- 
tions. Altogether a program -o 
should mark a real step forward i 
developing adequate corrections ser- 
vices in Canada. 

Recreation 

The first publication of the re- 
organized Division (apart from _ its 
bulletin, Recreation News and 
Views) has made a quite spectacular 
debut. The folder on Planning a Re- 
creation Building (see advertisement, 
back cover) was sold out within a few 
weeks of its publication, and a re- 
print is under way. 

Another publication will probably 
result eventually from an important 
Division committee which is just 
being established. The Committee 
will study standards for recreation 
areas and facilities in new housing 
developments and _ redevelopment 
projects in Canada. It is obvious that 
this work is closely related to com- 
munity planning. Once again we can 
underline the inter- -relationship of all 
social planning. Welfare, it seems, is 
indivisible. 

The Division has been studying the 
basis of membership in the Council 
for national voluntary _ recreation 
agencies and their local branches. A 
sort of “universal” organization like 
the Council is always faced with the 
problem of how far the “head office” 
can “blanket” its branches or affiliates 
into membership. The answers are 
not just a sordid matter of fees; they 
have a bearing on the important 
question of the feeling of participa- 
tion in the Council and responsibility 
for its actions. 

Decisions about the membership 
Statusgof certain types of organiza- 
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tions were made by the Council over 
two years ago. Other categories are 
still under study and the recommend- 
ations of the Recreation Division will 
soon be submitted to the Council’s 
Board of Governors. 


Community Chests and Councils 

Stop Press: The Midwinter Meet- 
ing of the Division went off with a 
bang in Quebec City, January 17-19. 
The bang will be transmuted into 
words in the next edition of this 
column. (Also to be reported then 
is the Board of Governors Meeting 
on January 18). 


The French Commission 

An interesting decision at the 
December meeting of the French 
Commission, stemming from its sub- 
committee, the Editorial Board of 
Bien-Etre Social Canadien, was that 
our French-speaking journal should 
put increased emphasis on interpret- 
ing social welfare developments in 
English-speaking provinces. 

As a natural corollary, it was sug- 
gested that CANADIAN WELFARE might 
pay greater attention to what is going 
on in Quebec in our field. Hear, hear 
—or bis, bis as we say in French 
Canada. 

The Commission considered a num- 
ber of matters referred to it by the 
Board of Governors and made recom- 
mendations to the next Board meet- 
ing. The Commission is also stepping 
up its activities in promoting Council 
membership and in work with the 
Council’s Finance Committee. 

Miss Marie Hamel, secretary of the 
Commission, has been granted special 
leave to complete her studies for a 
doctorate in social and _ political 
science at the University of Ottawa. 

Miss Hamel has for some time been 
following courses at the University 
as well as carrying out her very 
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onerous duties in the Council. She 
is taking full time off from the 
middle of January to the middle of 
May to finish the prerequisites for the 
degree and to begin her research for 
her thesis. 

The topic will be categorical aid 
in Canada; that is the federal, provin- 
cial and municipal ‘social assistance 
programs provided for special groups 
such as the blind, the disabled and 
mothers in need. The thesis will deal 
with both the constitutional and 
human welfare problems in these 
programs, which have long been a 
matter of concern to the Council. 


Social Work Education 

The Council represented the em- 
ploying organizations at the National 
Workshop on Social Work Educa- 
tion in December (see page 297). It 
nominated eight lay and professional 
social workers to attend. 

Held at the Mont Gabriel Club, 
P.Q., the workshop provided oppor- 
tunity for the most stimulating and 
constructive discussion. The Council 
will continue to represent social 
agencies in the planning for a 
Canadian Committee on Social Work 
which it is expected will be establish- 
ed as a result of the workshop. 


Council staff were fortunate in 
recently having as a _ guest Dr. 
Katherine Kendall, a consultant on 
the staff of the Council on Social 
Work Education in New York. She 
led a two-day discussion to which 
were invited a limited number of 
other social workers and faculty 
members from the Ottawa _ univer- 
sities. 

Methods of training, content of 
curriculum and_ the all-important 
question of recruitment for social 
work were discussed. The conference 
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was particularly timely as it took 
place just before the National Work- 
shop. 

Council Visitors 

There has been quite a spate of 
interesting visitors to Council head- 
quarters lately. Three British Colum- 
bia people w ho attended the National 
Workshop took the opportunity to 
drop in and consult with staff on 
various matters. They were Miss 
Amy Leigh, assistant director of 
welfare for the Province, Mr. Ernest 
P. Hill, director of health and welfare 
planning for the Community Chest 
and Council of Greater Vancouver, 
and Mr. W. G. Dixon, acting director 
of the B.C. School of Social Work. 
Mr. Dixon was even able to attend 
the staff Christmas party. 

There were also overseas visitors, 
from France and India. Mlle Denise 
Gruenwald, from the staff of the 
French branch of International Social 
Service in Paris was in Canada on a 
United Nations fellowship, and spent 
some time with us discussing the 
Council’s work in the IS.S. 

Mr. Hiralal Bose of New Delhi, 
youth organizer of the Indian Na- 
tional Congress spent three months 
observing youth activities in Eastern 
Canada and the United States at the 
invitation of the Foundation for 
Youth and Student Affairs. The 
international exchange project of the 
National Social Welfare Assembly 
arranged Mr. Bose’s program, and he 
spent a few days in Ottawa in late 
November, conferring with Council 
people as well as visiting other or- 


ganizations. 
Last but not least, Mr. David 
Smith, formerly director of adult 


education for Saskatchewan and now 
in charge of the training program at 
the Thailand Unesco Fundamental 
Education Centre, paid us a flying 
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(literally) visit in the course of a 
brief trip to this continent before 
going to spend Christmas with his 
wife, Edith, and their two daughters 
in Edinburgh. Mr. Smith expects to 
spend a few more months in Thailand 
and then come back to Canada to 
work. 
On the Air 

Edna May, the well-known CBC 
commentator, had an item on Trans- 
Canada Matinée, December 10, about 
the new national Committee’ on 
Homemaker Service of our Family 


and Child Welfare Division. She 
interviewed Miss Marion Murphy, 


acting secretary of the Division, in 
preparation for the broadcast . . . Also 
on Matinée, Miss Patricia Godfrey, 
the Council’s Information Officer, 
began on January 21 a series of six 
weekly broadcasts on juvenile delin- 


quency. P.G. 


MOOSE JAW 
Social Aid Department 


requires Social Aid Director 
to supervise and administer 
social aid in the City of Moose 
Jaw. Salary commensurate 
with training and experience. 


Please apply describing quali- 
fications and experience to: 


J. S. Maroguts 
City Commissioner 
MOOSE JAW 


Saskatchewan 
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Between November 26, 
1956, and January 12, 


Hungarian 
Refugees : 
eieonai 1957, 8,734 Hungarian 


refugees had arrived in Canada. The 
numbers going to different provinces 
are as follows: 


N.S. 75 
P.E.I. ; 60 
N.B. 125 
Quebec 2,520 
Ontario 2,660 
Manitoba 1,013 
Sask. 307 
Alta. 665 
B.C. 1,309 


An analysis by occupational groups 
of 10,170 refugees to whom visas for 
Canada had been issued between 
November 26 and December 25 (not 
all of whom were migrating imme- 
diately shows the following: 
Destined to the Labour Force (6,225) 


Managerial 1 
Professional 655 
Clerical 277 
Transportation 186 
Communication a 
Commercial 60 
Financial 1 
Service 705 
Agriculture 239 
Fishing, trapping, and 
logging 10 
Mining 153 
Mfg. and Mechanical 2,692 
Labourers 1,241 
Not destined to the Labour Force 
(3,945) 
Wives 1,702 
Children 1,688 
Others 555 
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Some 5000 Hungarians were ex- 
pected to arrive during late January 
and February. Several thousands 
more, destined for Canada, are in 
camps in the Netherlands, the United 
Kingdom and France, and will come 
after April 1, when there are better 
chances for employment. Most of 
these people are being employed in 
the countries where they are living 
temporarily. Efforts are ‘being made 
to have some of the usual immigra- 
tion requirements attended to in 
Europe, for the groups coming later 
in the spring. 

The government’s policy is that 
Hungarian refugees will be admitted 
in unlimited numbers, and the usual 
procedures for selecting immigrants 
have been modified for them, to 
hasten the process of getting them to 
Canada. Most “processing” (medical 
examinations, etc.) is being done at 
ports of arrival, except for inspec- 
tions to elimina the possibility of 
sending people with contagious 
diseases. 

The federal government is provid- 
ing free passage from Europe and 
costs of transportation to destinations 
in Canada and, pending specific 
agreements with each province, will 
also provide “whatever subsistence 
and support the refugees may require 
while they are not employ ed in their 
first twelve months in Canada as is 
done for other immigrants.” The 
usual provisions will apply in the 
case of the Hungarian refugees “with 
particular generosity in the use of 
emergency funds for food, shelter, 
clothing, incidentals, etc.”. (Refugees, 
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unlike other immigrants, arrive with- 
out money, household effects, and 
with a minimum of clothing and 
other personal possessions. ) 


On December 20 an agreement was 
announced between the federal gov- 
ernment and the Province of Saskat- 
chewan under the terms of which 
Saskatchewan will provide certain 
services for refugees and will be re- 
imbursed for them by the federal 
government. Similar agreements with 
other provincial governments are 
being sought. 

Early in December the Department 
of Citizenship and Immigration called 
a meeting in Ottawa of representa- 
tives of organizations that might be 
expected to have an interest in work- 
ing with refugees, and asked their co- 
operation in receiving them and help- 
ing them to settle. There has been a 
great surge of voluntary activity 
throughout the period of migration, 
so great and so varied that it would 
be impossible even to give a sum- 
mary account of it. 


The Canadian Welfare Council, as 
a result of a request for information, 
had received by January 12 reports 
from 16 cities of attempts to co- 
ordinate work with refugees. The 
coordination reported was under the 
auspices of community welfare 
councils, or local citizenship councils, 
or committees organized by municipal 
councils or, in some places special 
committees set up by citizens’ groups. 
(The Ontario Government had sug- 
gested that local welfare councils take 
on the job of coordination. ) 


Besides the thousands of private 
citizens who have given money, per- 
sonal service, clothing and hospitality, 
the widest possible range of voluntary 
organizations have rendered assistance 
in their appropriate ways. 
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A particularly valuable service 
given by the Canadian Red Cross is 
its provision of “nominal rolls”, which 
are made available to any responsible 
organizations who need them for their 
work. 

The nominal rolls are of two 
kinds. The first (prepared by the 
Intergovernmental Committee on 
European Migration in Geneva and 
transmitted to the Red Cross) lists 
persons leaving Europe for Canadian 
ports. Each roll gives point of de- 
parture, name of ship, date of sailing 
and destination. For each migrant the 
roll gives names (given and family), 
religion, marital status, sex, date of 
birth, occupation and visa number. 

The second kind of roll is com- 
piled at the port of debarkation. It 
gives the number of people leaving 
the port, name or number and des- 
tination of the train they are travel- 
ling on and, for each migrant, his 
name and destination (including the 
exact address and name of relative or 
friend to whom he is going, if these 
details are known). 


Two research grants-in- 


a. aid were awarded last fall 
Research by the Cassidy Memorial 


Research Fund. One has 
been given to Le groupe de 
recherches, University of Montreal, 
for a study of the impact of metro- 
politan life on the French-Canadian, 
and the other to Dr. Malcolm G. 
Taylor, associate professor of political 
economy, University of Toronto, for 
a study of the development and 
financing of health services for Cana- 
dians which was planned in con- 
junction with his former study, The 
Administration of Health Insurance 
in Canada, recently published by 
Oxford University Press. 
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Forty social welfare 
leaders met, by invita- 
tion of the steering 
committee, in a National Workshop 
on Social Education Work in Mont 
Gabriel, Quebec, December 10 to 13. 
This was the culmination of a series 
of local and regional workshops held 
during the preceding three years, to 
deal with the problem of educating 
young men and women to meet the 
enormous need for properly trained 
people in the social services. 

The workshop represented a part- 
nership of employing organizations, 
schools of social work, the profes- 
sional association and lay people in 
the community, in discussion of the 
problem. 

It was agreed that a Canadian Com- 
mittee on Social Work Education 
should be set up immediately and the 
structure and functions of the pro- 
posed committee are now under dis- 
cussion. 


Social Work 


Education 


A welfare plan for 
140,000 non- operating 
railway employees and 
their families (some 
half million people) was announced 
on December 3 by the Employee 
Benefit Committee representing five 
Canadian railways and the 15 non- 
operating unions. 


Welfare for 
Railway 
Employees 


The scheme is to include group life 
insurance, weeky compensation for 
loss of income ‘through sickness or 
non-occupational accidents, and hos- 
pital and surgical benefits. 

An outline of the benefits has been 
made public, but at the end of 
December the final details were not 
yet available as the agreement with 
the railways and the contract with 
the underwriters (voluntary pre-pay- 
ment organizations and _ insurance 
companies) had not yet been signed. 
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The operation of this plan, cover- 
ing as it does a very large number of 
people, will provide experience which 
will be of value to all concerned with 
social security in Canada. Further de- 
tails will be published here when 
available. 


The Department of 


a Education in Nova 
Development Scotia has assisted in 


building a “teacher- 
age” in a backward rural section, 
where the population is almost en- 
tirely Negro. Mr. F. Jones, “pilot” and 
community leader from Virginia, has 
been appointed to take charge of the 
teacherage, and also will be the prin- 
cipal of the expanded seven-room 
school at New Roads. 

The teacherage was built with pro- 
vincial, county and local community 
financial aid. The teacherage will ac- 
commodate Mr. Jones and his family, 
and several teachers. 1.0.D.E. Chap- 
ters in Halifax and vicinity are as- 
sisting in furnishing the eight-room 
teacherage, and the whole community 
is supporting this new project. Several 
interesting aspects of community or- 
ganization will develop from this be- 
ginning. 


An amendment to 
the Quebec Needy 
Mothers Allowance 
Act increases con- 
siderably the amounts of the allow- 
ance. Up to now, the basis for the 
allowance for mother and one child 
has been $35 a month in municipali- 
ties of 5,000 or more. $1 was added 
for the second, third, fourth and fifth 
child, $2 for the sixth and seventh 
and $3 for later children. 

The new amendment raises the 
basic allowance to $60 plus $3 for 
each of the other dependent children. 
The basic allowable income is $600. 
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Needy Mothers 
Allowances 
in Quebec 








Additional payment may be made in 
cases where the husband or the 
mother is disabled. 


Ch Some of the welfare 
we Sadiee functions of the Quebec 
Welfare Health Department have 


been transferred to the 
Department of Youth and Welfare, 
e.g. orphanages, nurseries, placement 
of neglected children, adoption, and 
institutions formerly under the Que- 
bec Charities Act but other than 
hospital, sanatoria and homes for the 
aged. 

A new Act provides that if a 
person is refused public assistance by 
his municipality he can appeal to a 
municipal judge or a district judge. 
The towns’ and cities’ contribution 
to public assistance is reduced from 
33 per cent to 24 per cent. In the 
case of Schools for the Protection 
of Youth Act, the municipal con- 
tribution is being reduced from 50 
to 15 per cent for municipalities 
under the Municipal Code and from 
50 to 24 per cent for municipal cor- 
porations of cities and towns. The 
province is taking over these addi- 
tional costs. 


A report of the survey 
of recreation resources 
and facilities in Metro- 
politan Toronto conducted by the 
Toronto Welfare Council was made 
available in January at $3.00 per copy. 
It may be ordered from Welfare 
Council of Toronto and District, 100 
Adelaide Street West, Toronto. 

A survey of recreation in North 
Vancouver sponsored by the group 
work division of the Community 
Chest and Council of Greater Van- 
couver has been completed and _ is 
(December 31) pending approval by 
the Board of Directors of the Com- 
munity Chest and Council. 
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Recreation 
Surveys 


The Biennial Mari- 
ao time Conference on 
a Social Work will be 
on Social ; : 

Work held in Newfound- 


land in 1957 during 
the week beginning June 16th. It is 
the first time that such a Conference 
has been held in that Province. 

The Newfoundland members of 
the Conference Executive have been 
making preparations for the event for 
some time past. Considerable pro- 
gress has been made in the planning 
and it is hoped that it will soon be 
possible to announce the complete 
program for the sessions, which will 
extend over three days. 

Newfoundlanders in the — social 
work field are hoping that there will 
be a large attendance of delegates 
from the Maritime Provinces and 
indeed from the Mainland generally. 


Mental health _ pro- 
Mental grams and _= services 
Health - 
; were considered at 
Advisory ; : 
Committee the ninth meeting of 


the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Mental Health to the De- 


partment of National Health and 
Welfare, held in Ottawa in Nov- 
ember. 

Matters discussed included reha- 


bilitation of the mentally ill, implica- 
tions of the new tranquillizing drugs, 
recruitment and training of profes- 
sional personnel and treatment facili- 
ties for emotionally sick children. Re- 
ports were also presented on mental 
health research, professional training 
and other activities supported by 
grants under the national health pro- 
gram. 

Dr. C. A. Roberts, the department’s 
principal medical officer for mental 
health, was chairman of the meeting, 
which was attended by senior govern- 
ment representatives from all ten 
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provinces, and of universities, who 
are also members of the committee. 
Also participating were representa- 
tives of the Canadian Mental Health 
Association and a number of federal 
government departments. 


Canadi The International Con- 
ianadian “eh ; 

Sissel ference of Social Work 
1.C.S.W. be held in Japan in 


1958 has for its Canadian 
Executive Committee the following: 

Officers. Chairman, Mrs. Walter 
Rean; vice-chairman, Miss Constance 
Hayward (the late Miss Marjorie 
Smith was also a_ vice-chairman); 
secretary, Miss Norma Touchburn; 
treasurer, Mr. Sanford Stewart. 

Executive Members at large: Mrs. 
J. S. D. Tory, Miss A. B. Quiggin 
and Miss Gladys Dunn. 

The Canadian Committee comprises 
members of the executive committee 
and also chairmen of the member- 
ship, program and nominations com- 
mittees and 28 other people. 


—_— The Alberta Division, 
n ‘ ° 

Health in Canadian Mental Health 
Alberta Association, has pro- 


duced a booklet entitled 
Treatment or the Treadmill. This 
document was adopted by the Al- 


berta CMHA’s board of directors in. 


September as a statement of policy 
on the mental health services of the 
Province. (Copies of the booklet are 
available on request from the Alberta 
Division, CMHA, Room 103, Crown 
Building, 10046—101 Street,, Edmon- 
ton. ) 

The statement is summarized in a 
resolution also adopted by the Board 
of Directors: 

The Alberta Division of the Canadian 
Mental Health Association:— 

1. Notes that the incidence of mental 
illness in Alberta, as elsewhere in Canada 
— increases year by year; 

. Is disturbed by the great burden 
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of economic loss and human suffering 
arising from this fact; 

3. Believes that the situation cannot 
be redressed unless a greatly increased 
number of professional staff is secured 
to work in the Mental Health Services 
of the Province; 

4. Endorses in general principle the 
paper “Treatment or the Treadmill” and 
recommends it to the attention of all 
citizens and organizations; 

5. Urges the Government of Alberta 

pursue with vigour a policy of re- 
cruitment and training of professional 
personnel by the means suggested in the 
paper, or by any other means which 
seem appropriate; 

And resolves to take all possible 
steps to secure in the Province a public 
opinion favourable to such a_ policy 
The Department of Na- 


Recreation ‘ : 
Speciallets tional Defence has ad- 
in RCAF vertised (see December 


CaNapDIAN WEL FARE ) for 
senior specialists in community re- 
creation, arts and crafts, and phy ‘sical 
fitness for the RCAF. This is a step 
towards an integrated leisure time 
program for members of the Force 
and their dependents. 


WANTED 


Experienced caseworker to direct 
small rehabilitation home in Tor- 
onto to serve young men released 
from reformatories. This is a 
special challenge. Emphasis is on 
good social work practice, in a 
Christian context. 

Experience in correctional work 
necessary; social work training an 


advantage. Single man or married 
man without children preferred. 
Living in is optional. 

Apply stating experience, training, 
and references to: 


W. E. MaAxn, 
135 Adelaide Street East, 
TORONTO, Ontario 
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ABOUT 


Mrs. C. H. Thorburn, 
O.B.E., who had been pres- 
ident of the Canadian Coun- 
cil of Child and Family Welfare 
(which later became the Canadian 
Welfare Council) from 1925 to 1931, 
died in Ottawa on January 4 at the 
age of 88. Mrs. Thorburn had been 
for a lifetime one of Canada’s most 
distinguished workers not only in the 
welfare field but also in church work, 
the National Council of Women, and 
political affairs. 


John A. Foran, who was an in- 
valuable advisor to the Canadian Wel- 
fare Council, died suddenly in the 
last week of 1956. He was a vice- 
president of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company. Very recently 
he was chairman of a committee 
making a staff salary for the Council. 
He had previously given his services 
in similar ways, bringing his exten- 
sive business experience to bear on 
administrative problems. 


Morton Teicher, who assumed his 
duties as director of the Yeshiva Uni- 
versity School of Social Work in 
New York City on September 1, re- 
turned to Toronto to take part in the 
Round Table on Man and Industry 
and to receive his Ph.D. in anthro- 
pology at the University’s Fall Con- 
vocation. 

Edgar A. Perretz, formerly of 
Ohio State University, is now assist- 
ant professor of social work at the 
University of Toronto and _ chief 
social worker in charge of the social 
service department of the Toronto 
Psychiatric Hospital, succeeding Mor- 
ton Teicher. 
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PEOPLE 


Olive Zeron, formerly 
secretary of the YM-YWCA 
at Windsor, Ontario, is now 
in Austria working with Hungarian 
refugees as a recreation director for 
the Red Cross. 


Mrs. Jean Good, is now director 
of conference planning for the First 
Ontario Conference on Aging to be 
held in June 1957 under the aegis of 
the University Extension department 
of the University of Toronto. 


A. Betty Quiggin, has succeeded 
Nora Lea as executive director of the 
Protestant Children’s Homes, Tor- 
onto. For the past five years she has 
been supervisor of the intake de- 
partment. 


The new executive director of Lyn- 
wood Children’s Centre, Hamilton, is 
Harry Soper, replacing Mrs. Marie 
Bodner who has moved to Kingston. 


Dr. Martha Eliot has become pro- 
fessor and head of the Department of 
Maternal and Child Health in the 
Faculty of Public Health, Harvard 
university. She had been associated 
with the U.S. Children’s Bureau for 
thirty years and was its chief for the 
last five years. Dr. Eliot was fourth 
in a succession of outstanding women 
who have headed the Bureau. Her 
predecessors were Julia Lathrop, 
Grace Abbott and Katharine F. Len- 
root. 


Constance Harrison has _ joined 
DVA’s medical service staff and is 
now head of medical social services 
at Lancaster Hospital, St. John, N.B., 
replacing Mrs. Lorna Warneford who 
died a year ago. 
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Anne Black, also of DVA staff, 
has been appointed head of medical 
social services at Colonel Belcher 
Hospital, Calgary, where she is re- 
placing Mrs. Ruth Banffy. Miss Black 
has recently returned from India, 
where she directed a school of social 
work at Indore. 


James A. McLaughlin, 
commissioner 


assistant 
of Penitentiaries for 
Canada, is vice-president of the 
American Correctional Association 
for 1956-57, and Major-General 
Ralph B. Gibson (formerly a 
president), is a member of the Board 
of Directors. A. M. Kirkpatrick, 
executive director of the John 
Howard Society of Ontario is presi- 
dent-designate of the International 
Prisoners’ Aid Association, and 
Emmanuel Grégoire, director of the 
Société d’Orientation et de Réhabilita- 
tion, Montreal, is a vice-president. 
Kenneth G. Gray, M.D., associate 
professor of psychiatry, University of 
Toronto, is first vice-president of the 
Medical Correctional Association. 
Captain J. A. Thomson, Office of 
the Provost Marshal, A. G. Branch, 
Canadian Army Headquarters, Ot- 
tawa, is a vice-president of the Na- 
tional Jail Association (U.S.). 


Adeline Wirth became supervisor 
of the social service division, Winni- 
peg Public Welfare Department at 
the beginning of the year. She has 
been with the Manitoba Welfare De- 
partment for the past seven years, 
latterly as supervisor of the mothers’ 
allowance branch of the Wi innipeg 
District Office. 

L. T. Hancock, Director of the 
Maritime School of Social Work has 
recently been appointed Director of 


Welfare Services for Civil Defence 
for Halifax. 
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Mrs. Freda Vickery joined the 
staff of the Chidren’s Hospital, Hali- 
fax, in December as Director of Social 
Work. She has been employed in the 
Department of Public Welfare, Hali- 
fax, the Nova Scotia Hospital, and in 
the New Brunswick Department of 
Health. 


Isobel K. Lothian, who has been 
acting executive director of the Ed- 
monton Family Service Bureau, has 
left this position to become senior 
social worker at the Charles Camsell 
Hospital, Edmonton. This hospital is 
operated by Indian and Northern 
Health Services, Department of Na- 
tional Health and Welfare. Miss D. 
M. Ward succeeded her as acting 
director of the Edmonton agency. 


Mary Elizabeth Bayer, who has 
been public relations director for the 
Community Chest of Greater Win- 
nipeg and the Welfare Council of 
Greater Winnipeg, is now with the 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation. 

Mrs. Sigrid Day of the staff of the 
Mental Hygiene Institute, Montreal, 
is the new executive director of St. 
Andrew’s Youth Centre, Montreal. 

Mrs. Ian A. MeLaren, formerly of 
the Winnipeg YWCA, has been ap- 
pointed program director of the 
Montreal Girls’ Association. 


Dr. Sidney Dillick, a Canadian 
with many friends here, has been 
appointed executive director of the 
Council of Community Services of 
Providence, Rhode Island. He has a 
Ph.D. from the University of Toronto 
and a master’s degree in social work 
from the University of Pittsburgh. 
He worked for several years with 
the Toronto Welfare Council. 


Taylor Statten, Canada’s leading 
exponent of camping as an educa- 
tional and character-building activity, 
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died in November. He had trained 
hundreds of young men and women 
in the principles and practice of 
helping boys and_ girls towards 
sound adulthood through school and 
camp activities. 

Miss Mildred J. Mayberry has 
moved from C algary, where she was 
a caseworker in the Family Bureau, 
to Edmonton, where she has a similar 
position in the Family Service Bureau. 

Dr. F. W. Jackson retired in 
November from his position as di- 
rector of health services in the De- 
partment of National Health and 
Welfare, but will continue to assist 
with federal health plans in an ad- 
visory capacity. He has been suc- 
ceeded by Dr. K. C. Charron who 
had been his associate director. 

Mr. Jean-Marie Guérard, presi- 
dent of the Conseil central des 
Oeuvres, diocese of Quebec, and a 
former president of the Canadian 
Welfare Council, has been appointed 
> niece of the Order of St. 
Gregory the Great by His Holiness 
Pope Pius XII. Membership in this 
Order is awarded in recognition of 
outstanding service to the Church. 

Blodwen Davies, author of several 
books and a contributer to this maga- 
zine and other periodicals, is ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Saskatchewan 
Arts Board during Norah MeCul- 
lough’s leave of absence for a year 
to study in France on a Canadian 
Government fellowship. 

George Hart, who has taken re- 
sponsibility for the research program 
at the Maritime School of Social 
Work, is also executive secretary of 
the Greater Halifax Community 
Chest. 

Walter E. Duffett, formerly di- 
rector of the Economics and Re- 
search Branch, Department of Labour, 
has succeeded Herbert Marshall, now 
retired, as Dominion Statistician. 
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Dr. J. Henry Richardson is at the 
University of Toronto School of 
Social Work as third Cassidy Re- 
search Visiting Professor. He is a 
former pro-vice-chancellor and dean 
of the faculty of economics and 
commerce in the University of Leeds. 
He has specialized in standards of 
living, industrial relations and social 
security, and has written several 
monographs on these subjects. 

Lottie Lotheim has joined the staff 
of the Baron de Hirsch Institute and 
Jewish Child Welfare Bureau as a 
senior supervisor to develop a family 
casework counselling program. She 
was formerly associated with family 
agencies in Buffalo and Cincinnati 
and with UNRRA. 

B. E. Astbury, who has many 
Canadian friends, retired from his 
position as General Secretary of the 
Family Welfare Association in Eng- 
land on September 30 but will con- 
tinue to act as honorary consultant 
for a time. His successor is Hugh R. 
Durham. Mr. Astbury is now part- 
time secretary of the Buttle Trust 
(with offices in London), which is 
a children’s foundation with a capital 
of £800,000 whose primary object 
is the assistance of legally adopted 
children whose adopters are unable 
to meet the full cost of maintenance 
and education. 


Helen De Marsh is the new per- 
sonnel and training officer of the 
Catholic Children’s Aid Society, To- 
ronto. She was formerly on the staff 
of the School of Social Work, Uni- 
versity of Toronto, as lecturer. 

Mrs. Mary Speers became branch 
director of the St. Clair office of the 
Children’s Aid Society of Metropoli- 
tan Toronto at the beginning of Jan- 
uary. She had moved from the position 
of supervisor of adoption services to 
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act as liaison staff member between the 
agency and the York County Child- 
ren’s Aid Society during the reor- 
ganization period in late 1956 (see 
“Across Canada” in December issue). 
Mrs. Eva Bassett is replacing Mrs. 
Speers as supervisor of the adoption 
department. 


Murray Sutherland has gone from 
the Child Guidance Clinic in Van- 
couver to be executive secretary of 
the John Howard Society in Ed- 
monton. 

James Waite has joined the staff of 
the Welfare Council of Greater 


Winnipeg as a division secretary, 
coming to this post from the Child- 
ren’s Aid Society of Ottawa where 
he was executive assistant to the 
Director. 


A. G. MacKenzie has become 
supervisor of the Antigonish District 
Office, N.S. Department of Public 
Welfare. 


Jean Alderwood, formerly of the 
Toronto YWCA, began work on 
November 1 as secretary of the 
Planning Division on Recreation and 
Informal Education, Welfare Council 
of Toronto. 


CASEWORKER WANTED 


for 


COUNSELLING SERVICES DEPARTMENT 
Y.W.C.A. of Toronto 


The counselling services of this multi-function agency offers help 
with social and vocational problems to single women in Metropolitan 


Toronto. Staff consists of social workers and psychologists. 


Responsibilities include a direct counselling service plus a consultative 


service to the group services and residence staffs. 


Qualifications: M.S.W. or B.S.W. with experience. 


Salary range: M.S.W. $3,450 to $4,450. 
B.S.W. $3,000 to $3.750. 


Apply to: 


Miss JEAN PatMer, Executive Director, 
Y.W.C.A. of Toronto, 
21 McGill Street, 
TORONTO 2, Ontario. 
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Report Upon a Proposed Realign- 
ment of the Jurisdiction of the 
Children’s Aid Societies Operat- 
ing Within the Metropolitan 
Toronto Area. Consultants: Eliza- 
beth S. L. Govan, Ph.D., Canadian 
Welfare Council, J. D. Woods and 
Gordon Limited. The Municipality 
of Metropolitan Toronto, 1956, 383 
pp. Free to interested government 
and private welfare agencies, upon 
application to Mr. W. W. Gard- 
house, Metropolitan Clerk, 67 Ade- 
laide Street East, Toronto. 

This outstanding publication serves 
not only as a guide for the Societies 
of Metropolitan Toronto but also 
constitutes an invaluable reference 
manual for all child caring agencies. 
When Metropolitan Toronto was 
established, its wise and farsighted 
Council recognized that the “provi- 
sion of social welfare services on an 
area basis was of equal importance 
with services of a physical nature”. 

To obtain the most effective child 
welfare for the larger corporation, it 
set up a carefully selected committee, 
to make recommendations for realign- 
ment of the three Children’s Aid 
Societies functioning in the Toronto 
area, “in accordance with modern and 
efficient administrative and operation- 
al procedures”. 

Dr. Elizabeth Govan was secured 
as consultant on the social welfare 
aspects and J. D. Woods and Gordon 
Limited on management and admin- 
istration. After comprehensive re- 
search and with the energetic co- 
operation of the three societies and 
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REVIEWS 


the special committee, these well 
qualified Canadian authorities pro- 
duced a masterly report. The book 
is clear, straightforw ard, practical and 
standard-setting. Despite its rather 
formidable appearance it makes 
enticing reading. 

Specific suggestions are made for 
effecting the realignment of the 
jurisdiction of the Children’s Aid 
Societies to begin January 1957, in- 
cluding proposals for amendments to 
agency charters to allow change in 
names and geographical boundaries. 

The authors deal with principles 
and methods of case transfer, with 
financing, organization, administra- 
tion, staffing and matters pertaining 
to boards of directors. Principles and 
practices of the basic child welfare 
services and means of achieving com- 
parable agency standards are present- 
ed. Appropriate size and management 
of caseloads and measurements of 
service are discussed: for example, 
“One homefinder can open six new 
homes a month”. 


Boards and staffs will find useful 
direction for planning almost any 
child welfare operation: a receiving 
home, protection services, medical 
and psychiatric programs. About the 
last named—“We suggest as a general 
principle that psychiatric consultation 
should be provided within the organ- 
ization of the agencies; but that 
residential and non-residential psy- 
chiatric treatment should be obtained 
from existing or expanded commun- 
ity services”. 

Sound suggestions are made about 
a wide range of operations: from 
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agency merger to common manage- 
ment problems: whether to micro- 
film records, buy or rent office space, 
centralize or decentralize services. 
Branch offices are endorsed for the 
large Toronto Society. 


Stimulating opinions are offered on 
agency and community relationships 
in the belief that the whole com- 
munity should share responsibility for 
the protection and care of children, 
that agency partnership with the 
local municipalities is of particular 
importance and that there should be 
a direct relationship with the Pro- 
vince. 

This epoch-making report is based 
on scientific findings, and will be of 
inestimable worth for study of 
development, methods of evaluation, 
and interpretation of the work of 
children’s aid societies. 


Dorotuy L. CoomBE 


Children’s Aid Society 
Vancouver 


Truants from Life, by Bruno Bettel- 
heim. Free Press, Glencoe, Illinois 
(Toronto: Burns & MacEachern) 
1955. 511 pp. Price $6.25. 


This book is the second in a series 
of three being published about the 
work of the Sonia Shankman Ortho- 
genic School, a treatment, training 
and research centre for severely emo- 
tionally disturbed children operated 
by the University of Chicago under 
the direction and guidance of Dr. 
Bettelheim. The first book of this 
series, Love 1s Not Enough, published 
in 1950, has become a classic in the 
field of psychiatrics for children. 

Dr. Bettelheim has, in Truants from 
Life, produced a second book which 
is already another classic. As the work 
of this outstanding social scientist 
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comes into print, the total under- 
standing of human behaviour, normal 
and abnormal, is enriched. 

The special contribution of Truants 
From Life lies in the detailed case 
histories of four children who left 
the school during the second half of 
1950. These four children were the 
total number of children separated 
from the school during this period, 
three boys and one girl, all of whom 
had been in the school at least three 
years. 

These are classic case histories be- 
cause they describe—even though each 
case is different—the efforts to gear 
the total life experiences of the child 
toward a treatment objective within a 
single setting. The significance of this 
total treatment approach has still to 
be realized and utilized in treatment 
facilities for disturbed children in 
private and public programs. 

I have not attempted to review the 
case histories here because they are 
already summarized in the book from 
the voluminous records of the school. 
Suffice it to say that the following 
problems are illustrated: delinquency, 
schizophrenia, institutionalism and 
anorexia, and all the related and 
secondary features typical of these 
clinical classifications. 

By 1947 Dr. Bettelheim had de- 
veloped his staff and program (he 
came to his present position in 1944) 
to the point where he could provide a 
nearly “uncontaminated” therapeutic 
environment and program for the 


treatment of emotionally disturbed 
children. 

The need _ for developing an 
“aseptic” field of operation for the 


treatment of children has been em- 
phatically demonstrated by the work 
at the Orthogenic School. Truants 
From Life clearly illustrates the dy- 
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namics of this approach with all its 
complexities and shades of theoretical 
implication. Child guidance clinics, 
through their indirect manipulation 
of the home environment, try to 
attain this goal in a limited way. Most 
residential centres have ignored the 
need for separating the child from the 
environmental and personal influences 
which are a part of the etiological 
development of the emotional dis- 
turbance. 

The book is divided into six parts. 
Part I and the appendix contain des- 
criptive information about the school, 
the program and some _ statistical 
material (children’s families, prob- 
lems, ages, length of stay, etc.) about 
the forty children in residence in the 
Spring of 1954. 


I sincerely recommend this book 
and the writings of this outstanding 
and creative man. Dr. Bettelheim has 
enriched our knowledge in the field 
of human growth and development 
and made significant contributions to 
psychoanalytic theory and_ child 
therapy. Along with others who have 
come to appreciate his work, I eagerly 
await his writings still to come in the 
knowledge that I will be rewarded 
with new ideas on the theory and 
methodology of work with emotion- 
ally disturbed children. 


Joun L. Brown 


Warrendale 
Newmarket, Ontario 





BRIEF NOTICES 


Automation, a report on the tech- 
nical trends and their impact on 
management and labour. Depart- 
ment of Scientific and Industrial 
Research. Her Majesty’s Stationery 
Office, London, 1956. 106 pp. Avail- 
able in Canada from United King- 
dom Information Office, 1111 
Beaver Hall Hill, Montreal; 275 
Albert Street, Ottawa; 119 Adelaide 
Street West, Toronto. Price $1.16 
postpaid. 


YMCA Swimming Manual — From 
Beginner to Master Swimmer, 
published by the National Council 
of Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tions of Canada. 1956 revision. 72 
pp. Price 50 cents. Available from 
National Council of Young Men’s 
Christian Associations of Canada, 
15 Spadina Road, Toronto 4. 
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The Canadian Music Journal, 
published quarterly by the Canadian 
Music Council, edited by Geoffrey 
B. Payzant. Available from the 
Canadian Music Journal, Sackville, 
New Brunswick. Price, annual sub- 
scription $3.00, single copies 75 
cents. This new journal will be of 
importance to teachers and students 
and also to all who listen. The con- 
tributions in this first issue vary 
from a brilliant and learned essay 
by Glenn Gould to a series of short 
reviews of Canadian musical festi- 
vals and summer institutes on the 
arts. There are also articles of more 
general interest on musical educa- 
tion in schools and_ universities, 
reviews of new music, records, 
record releases and books. 
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The Team Approach to the Re- 


habilitation of the Handicapped 
Homemaker. Proceedings of 
Workshop, May 31 to June 3, 1955, 
held at the University of Con- 
necticut. Mimeographed.  Biblio- 
graphy. 37 pp. Price $1.00. Limited 
supply available from Dean Eliza- 
beth Eckhardt May, School of 
Home Economics, University of 
Connecticut, Storrs, Connecticut 
(cheques payable to University of 
Connecticut ). 


Hunterdon Medical Center, by 


Ray E. Trussell, M.D. Published 
for the Commonwealth Fund by 
Harvard University Press. (Canada: 
S. J. Reginald Saunders and Com- 
pany, Toronto) 1956. 236 pp. Price 
$4.15. “The story of one approach 
to rural medical care”. 


The New Look in Welfare, by 


John S. Morgan. Ontario Woods- 
worth Memorial Foundation, 565 
Jarvis Street, Toronto, 1955. 20 pp. 
Price 25 cents. Based on a lecture 
delivered by Professor Morgan at 
Woodsworth House November 16, 
1955, 


Identity and Interpersonal Com- 


petence— A New Direction in 
Family Research, by Nelson N. 
Foote and Leonard S. Cottrell, Jr. 
University of Toronto Press, 
Toronto, 1955. 305 pp. Price $5.00. 
Based on advanced techniques of 
social psychology and field studies, 
this book makes a contribution to 
the whole area of family research. 


Understanding The Other Sex, by 


Lester A. Kirkendall and Ruth 
Farnham Osborne. A Life Adjust- 
ment Booklet. Science Research 
Associates, 57 West Grand Ave., 
Chicago 10, Illinois. 48 pp. Price 
50 cents. (Illustrated). On relations 
between boys and girls. 
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Some Publications on Exceptional 


Children 


New Hope for the Retarded—En- 
riching the Lives of Exceptional 
Children, by Morris P. and Miriam 
Pollock. Porter Sargent, Boston, 
1953. 192 pp. Price $4.50. (cloth), 
$2.75 (paper). 


Directory for Exceptional Children, 
edited by E. Nelson Hayes. Porter 
Sargent, Boston, 1956. 2nd edition, 
256 pp. Price $4.00 cloth; $3.00 
paper. Descriptive listing of schools, 
hospitals, homes, clinics and other 
facilities for exceptional children in 
the United States. 


The following are reprints from 
Special Education For the Excep- 
tional, edited by M. E. Frampton 
and FE. Gall. (See Book Reviews 
Canadian Welfare, September 1956, 
page 155). Available from Porter 
Sargent, Boston. 


Education For The Parents of 
Exceptional Children, 32 pp. Price 
65 cents. Includes selected biblio- 
graphy. Special discounts for quan- 
tity orders. 


Mental Health and Guidance For 
Exceptional Children, 80 pp. Price 
$1.25. Includes selected _ biblio- 
graphy and a list of voluntary 
agencies. Special discounts for 
quantity orders. 


Resources for Special Education. 
256 pp. Price $3.30 cloth; $2.20 
paper. Lists various agencies and 
organizations for the exceptional. 
Reprinted, with some revision, from 
Special Education For The Excep- 
tional. This book is intended as a 
companion volume to the Directory 
For Exceptional Children above. 
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Wake Up To Program. Metropoli- 
tan Program Committee of the To- 
ronto Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation. Metropolitan YMCA, 36 
College Street, Toronto, 1956. 
Price $1.50. This Program Manual 
has been compiled to give more 
specific information on program 
mechanics to people interested in 
new ideas, methods and approaches. 


Economic Needs of Older People, 
by John J. Corson and John W. 
McConnell. The Twentieth Cen- 
tury Fund, 330 West 42nd Street, 
New York 36, 1956. 533 pp. Price 
$4.50. A comprehensive survey of 
the status of older citizens, and 
public and private means of meet- 
ing their economic needs. 


Social Services in Britain. Refer- 
ence Division, Central Office of In- 
formation, United Kingdom. Her 


Majesty’s Stationery Office, Lon- 
don, 1956. 75 pp. Free. Available 
in Canada from United Kingdom 
Information Service, 119 Adelaide 
Street West, Toronto. 


Some Publication of the Canadian 
Association for Adult Education, 
113 St. George Street, Toronto 5. 


Putting Words to Work—Effective 
Group Discussion. 1956. 23 pp. 
Price 50 cents. 10 or more copies: 
35 cents each. 

The Joint Planning Commission, 
by Clare E. Clark. 1954. 31 pp. 
Price 50 cents. 

Program Guide—A Directory of 
Free and Inexpensive Publica- 
tions. 1953. 64 pp. Price 25 cents. 
Special price on quantity orders. 

Program Guide Supplement (see 
above ). 1956. 35 pp. Price 25 cents. 
Special price on quantity orders. 


JOHN HOWARD SOCIETY OF ONTARIO 


requires 


TWO MALE CASEWORKERS 
for the TORONTO OFFICE 


ONE MALE CASEWORKER 
for the OTTAWA BRANCH 


ONE MALE CASEWORKER 
for the KINGSTON OFFICE 


to meet increasing demands for service 


Professional training in social work is requisite; experience in 
the setting is not essential as orientation will be provided includ- 
ing field trips to selected penal institutions. 


Good personnel practices and professional supervision. Starting 
salary from $3,600 to $4,700 depending on training and experience. 


Apply to: A. M. Kirkpatrick, Executive Director 
340 Jarvis Street, TORONTO 5, Ontario 
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EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 


PETERBOROUGH RED CROSS AND COMMUNITY 
FUND 


This organization is now prepared to employ a full-time 
well qualified executive officer to work with an enthusiastic 
board. Peterborough, an interesting industrial city ninety miles 


from Toronto, is surrounded by lovely farm country and is 
within a few minutes’ drive of a beautiful resort area. 
If qualified, apply to: 
G. E. Morven, 
President, 
3324 George Street, 
PETERBOROUGH, Ontario. 





COMING EVENTS OF INTEREST TO COUNCIL MEMBERS 

February 17 to 24, 1957. Brotherhood Week, sponsored by The Canadian 
Council of Christians and Jews, Inc. 

April 7 to 10, 1957. Northwest District Conference, The National Recreation 
Association. Georgia Hotel, Vancouver, B.C. 

May 7, 1957. 10th World Health Assembly. Geneva, Switzerland. 

May 13 to 15, 1957. Annual Meeting, Canadian Welfare Council. Chateau 
Laurier, Ottawa. 

May 16 to 18, 1957. Annual Convention, Big Brothers of America. Hamilton, 
Ontario. 

May 19 to 24, 1957. Annual Forum of the National Conference on Social Welfare, 
Philadelphia. 

May 27 to 29, 1957. Congress of Corrections, Mount Royal Hotel, Montreal 

Week of June 1, 1957. Ontario Conference on Aging, Toronto. 

June 18 to 20, 1957. Maritime Conference on Social Work, St. John’s, Nfld. 

July 14 to 19, 1957. 4th Congress of the International Association of Gerontology, 
Merano, Italy. 

August 11 to 17, 1957. 10th Annual Meeting of the World Federation for Mental 
Health, Copenhagen, Denmark. 

September 2 to 8, 1957. 6th Congress of the International Catholic Child Bureau. 
University of Montreal, Montreal, Canada. 

October 20 to 22, 1957. Conference of Training Schools, under the auspices of 
the Canadian Corrections Association. Canadian Welfare Council Building, 
Ottawa. 





COUNCIL PUBLICATIONS 












PLANNING A RECREATION BUILDING 


A handy six-page folder giving basic principles, a guide to 
building standards, sample blueprints of large, medium and small 
buildings, and sources of further information about planning 
recreation buildings. 










Invaluable to recreation agencies and community groups 
who are or may be undertaking building programs. E very staff, 
board, commission or committee member should have a copy. 


The folder was prepared by a special committee of experts 
from the Recreation Division, Canadian Welfare Council, chaired 
by Mr. Maury Van Vliet, Director of School of Physical 
Education, University of Alberta. 





The first printing of this folder is sold out. A second printing 
is under way and orders will be accepted now. 










Price 20 cents 


Completing a Series on Staff Development 
For Staff, Executive and Board Members of Social Agencies: 
A ee ire oe ae Program of Staff Development. 
Te se) oe oe Se Orientation. 
AE ye a een ee Staff Meetings. 


No. 4 . «. «. «.  « Supervision 


will appear about February 15. Please place your orders 
at once either for the new pamphlet or the complete series. 


Price . *£  e « «2 «© « « @Baan aaa 





Discounts 
12 to 24 copies a oe oe a ee es 10 per cent 
25 or more copies - » « « « «w 20 per com 


Publications Section 


THE CANADIAN WELFARE COUNCIL 
939 PARKDALE AVENUE, OTTAWA 





